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A Remarkable Novel by the Author of ‘‘THE INNER SHRINE’? 


Wild Olive 


Ready At Last in Book Form 


HE WILD OLIVE has tne same remarkable qualities which made the author’s 

previous novel, The Inner Shrine, the most widely read and talked-of book of its 

year. Asa serial in Harper’s Macazine, The Wild Olive has called forth an 
unusual number of letters written in terms of almost extravagant praise and delighted 
interest. The book, which is now ready, contains many diverting incidents of the 
story not permitted by the exigencies of serial publication. The title is quoted from 
St. Paul—**And thou, being a wild olive-tree’’—an allusion to the heroine's origin, 
which places her, a growth of nature, apart from the cultivated trees of the orchard— 
society. The W ild Olive is a story in a new setting, a story that grips the reader from 
the first chapter—a story of great vigor and charm. The scene opens in the Adirondack 
wilderness, with a fugitive from justice, young and a 
gentleman, running through the woods at night. 





HENRY E. BARNES, Jr. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOK AT LAW 





Looking through a cottage window, he recognizes 
the judge who condemned him—innocent—for 
murder. A girl’s form outside beckons him to 
follow. The story rushes on, carrying the youth 
into rehabilitated manhood and the girl to the 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
April 29, 1910, 


Méssrs. Harper & Bros., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :— 
Allow me to add my word of appreciation to others 
that you are able to publish as fine a novel as “ The 





Wild Olive.” I must confess also that I subscribed to 
the Magazine because I wished to get the story, hav- 
ing read ** ThezInner Shrine.” Now, nowever, I find 
that I enjoy the other parts of the Magazine nearly as 
much. I ama very busy man, but Harper’s does not 
remain long unread. 


height of emotional sacrifice and triumph. 
Splendidly Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Very truly yours. 


Harper & Brothers :: Publishers cede neal eee 








“1 should have played the game different with angels 
—but | couldn’t find the angels,”’ says Thelismer Thornton, 
the politician whose humor pervades this new romance 


THE RAMRODDERS | » 


A new novel by HOLMAN DAY, author of “King Spruce” 
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T is a romance of Maine, the author’s native State, with 

a political battle of keenest interest in any State. There is 

no taking sides over the issue—prohibition—in the story 

It simply tells an exciting tale naturally, truthfully, humorously. | 

And bound up in it are the fortunes of two young people 

whose love affair is every bit as important to them as any 
political contest ever waged. 





What are the “ramrodders”? They are the 
extremists, both on the side of prohibition 
and on the other side—the zealots in politics 
who injure any cause they endorse or fight. 
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This new novel reveals a fresh and racy vein of American 
humor. There has been nothing more quaint and _ incisive 
than the proverbs and the dry wit of Thelismer Thornton. 
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FRONTISPIECE OF “THE RAMRODDERS” 
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THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER 


Melville Weston Fuller, for twenty-two years Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, died at his summer home, Sorrento, 
Maine, on July 4th. Chief Justice Fuller was appointed to his high post in 1887 by President Cleveland, succeeding Chief Justice Waite 
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Comment 


Quite So 

New JeErsEY could not find a better Governor than 
Wooprow Witson. Or one who would reflect more 
honor upon the State. Or one who would bring to 
the oitice loftier political ideals. 

It is said that the Democratic politicians who are 
advocating the nomination of the President of Prince- 
ton University for Governor are actuated by the hope 
of seeing him nominated for President in 1912. ‘There 
is nothing dishonorable in that. The World wishes 
that the Democrats of every Northern State had 
similar ambitions, and that they were all seeking 
Gubernatorial candidates of Wooprow WuILson’s 
calibre in the desire to present to their party a 
Presidential candidate in 1912. We know of nothing 
that would do more to rehabilitate the Democratic 
party than the nomination of a few men like Dr. 
Witson. There is no higher type of leadership in any 
party.—New York World. 


The Preliminary Campaign 

The nominating machinery is at work all over 
the country, and the lists of candidates for Con- 
gress will soon be complete. In many States ean- 
didates for State oftices, including those for the 
Legislature, are also to be named by primaries and 
conventions. An unusual interest attaches to this 
preliminary work this year because of the eontest 
between the two Republican factions, and the news- 
papers should make it plain in each case which 
faction wins or loses. “The new factor in the situa- 
tion is Colonel Roosrvett’s markedly receptive 
attitude toward insurgent confidences, but precise- 
ly how that factor is going to work is not so clear 
as it seemed to be before the stand-patters in the 
New York Legislature refused to let the Colonel’s 
views have any weight with them at all. The 
prominent insurgents who have been journeying to 
Oyster Bay evidently like to feel, and to have others 
feel, that the Colonel is with them. They would 
be glad to have him as their leader, and we do 
not doubt that ifethey can make it plain that his 
sympathies are with them, and not with their ad- 
versaries, they will win more than they can lose by 
the demonstration. But the habit of independence 
is spreading so fast in this country, it is getting 
so common for people to do their political thinking 
under their own hats and then go and vote acecord- 
ingly, without making any particular fuss about it, 
that it is a question whether even the Colonel’s 
imprimatur is going to be enough in itself to save 

or to damn—any cause or programme. The 
strength of the cause of the insurgents lies in their 
own excellent record up to the present time, in the 
essential rightness of their main contentions, and 
in the courage and eandor with which they are go- 
ing before the eleetorates—not in any endorse- 
ments they may have or get from anybody. 


The Real Campaign 

Whatever their showing in the struggle over 
nominations and for the control of State and local 
organizations, they are likely to have to fight under 
a certain disadvantage in the final appeal to the 
voters in the autumn. So far as the campaign for 
control of the next Congress is a national affair, 
rather than an aggregation of loeal eontests, the 
direction of it is committed to the two Congression- 
al campaign committees, and the Republican eom- 
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mittee seems to be a pretty thoroughly stand-pat 
body. Its chairman, Mr. McKintey, of Illinois, is 
not only a “regular,” but reputed the richest man 
in Congress, and the matter of personal financial 
equipment seems to have been considered also in 
selecting some of the other members. Two pre- 
dictions, therefore, are reasonably safe: the Re- 
publican committee will, as usual, have more money 
to spend than the Democratic committee; and in 
the disposition of the Republican funds insurgent 
candidates will not be favored. If they get for 
their districts the same proportional allowances that 
conservative candidates get for theirs they will do 
well. They are much more likely to find the com- 
mittee rather inattentive to their needs and much 
more sympathetic when it considers the claims of 
the districts in which conservatives have got the 
nominations. Quite probably, also, the committee 
will find it easier to get money to help conservatives 
than to help insurgents. The McCa.t law will not 
enable us to unify these conjectures until the elec- 
tions are over, but the figures should be interesting 
even then. 


Our View of the Colonel 

Colonel Roosrve.t’s relation to public affairs in 
this country is a matter of interest to us all. We 
ean’t place him with the sages; he is not a sage, 
but he is a vigorous, active man. He does not give 
out advice, warning, admonition. He gives out au- 
thoritative statements concerning this human, mun- 
dane affair in which we are all ‘involved. He is 
quite positive in all he says. That is the reason 
why people of a certain way of thinking accept 
what he says. 

It-is also the reason why people of another way 
of thinking incline to reject even the most obvious- 
ly sensible things he says. Democracy in America 
is not a mere phrase. It is a fact. The Colonel 
owes whatever power he has among us to our ac- 
ceptance of him ‘as a competent American who has 
devoted himself to affairs of government. To the 
fact that we accepted him in that capacity and 
elected him to administer our affairs he owes what- 
ever acceptance he has got abroad. On the whole, 
he. has done very well. But he is not a genius; he 
does not. represent any great and fundamental 
truth; he does not stand for any transcendent cause. 
We will simply go ahead with our political and 
other activities as if he were not there if he gets 
on the wrong side, with his help if he gets on the 
right side. When we want him we will call for 
him; when we don’t we won’t. 

This, we are quite sure, is the proper attitude 
to take toward Colonel Roosevett. The ultra- 
suspicious attitude is absurd. The Lyman Asporr- 
completely-adulatory attitude is disgusting; it is 
werse than disgusting; it is dangerous to American 
ideas and institutions. The government of this 
country was shaped by men of uncommon ability to 
secure the welfare and happiness of people of. or- 
dinary ability. It offers, of course, as any demo- 
cratic government does, “ane carriére ouverte au 
talents.” Colonel Roosrvett has talents and has 
had a eareer. The Republic is grateful for his 
services, generous toward his errors, sympathetic 
with his personality. That is all. 


The Colonel and the Fight 

By the way, what did the Colonel think about 
the fight? Not a peep from him on that subject 
kave we heard, nor seen a recorded word. And yet 
—and yet—he must have had views, and must have 
disclosed them to somebody besides Brother As- 
ROTT. 

There's a clue in the paper, just a little clue. 
It says, speaking of visitors to Oyster Bay: 

Mr. BurroveHns was there to talk about birds and 
animals with the Colonel, 

It is possible, of course, that these eminent 
naturalists conferred together about coons at Reno. 


What the Colonel Has to Give 

The letters that Colonel Roosevetr picked up at 
random from the big pile in his library and showed 
to the reporters were practically all letters ;in which 
the writers asked for favors of one kind’ or another. 
This rather lessens the compliment implied in being 
made the target for so large a mail.—Boston Globe. 


But does it? It is considerably complimentary 
to be regarded as a powerful person who can con- 
fer what others desire. What must bother the 
Colonel is the difficulty of meeting the expectations 
of all these askers. He cannot give office nor 
money. The chief thing he has to bestow is ad- 
vertisement. That he has just now in unprecedent- 
ed quantity, and out of his superfluity he can, if 
he likes, make an occasional distribution. But 
when he does that he draws upon his own credit. 
and of course he will not do it carelessly. His 
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advertisement is his chief stock in trade—very 
remarkable, very valiable, but unsuitable for dis- 
tribution to the general run of letter-writing ap- 
plicants. 


The Third Republic 

Nothing in comparative politics has been more 
interesting of late than the increasingly respect- 
ful attitude of international public opinion 
toward the Republican régime in France and the 
corresponding gain of confidence among the sup- 
porters of the Third Republic themselves. Dis- 
cussing recently Premier Brianp’s announcement 
of his programme of reform, the London Speclator 
remarked that while, apparently, the Republic is 
only now beginning to “ feel its feet,” to outsiders 
its position has long seemed “ absolutely assured.” 
lor some time, neither the Royalists nor the Bona- 
partists have been able to impress either the French 
or outsiders as a really serious menace to the exist- 
ing order. The Socialists have, it is true, a 
strength that cannot be disregarded. But the Re- 
public, in fact, does not disregard it. Full account 
is taken of it: concessions are made to it. Being 
permitted in a way to pervade the established order 
and to affect substantially the policies of govern- 
ment, Socialism in France is naturally becoming 
less revolutionary, less given to the propaganda of 
violent and sweeping change, than in countries 
where fewer concessions are made to it. Add to 
these favorable facts the general concession that 
M. Brtanp himself has proved distinctly “strong” 
as Premier, and the deference to the Third Re- 
public becomes impressive. Of course, one does not 
forget the Dreyrus affair, but, after all, that hide- 
ous episode did not destroy the establishment which 
it shook so violently. One doubts, moreover, 
whether it could oceur to-day; and one feels fairly 
sure that its most notable predecessor, the Bou- 
LANGER affair, was a kind of thing that could not 
oceur to-day. 


And French Democracy 

The Freneh are, in faet, demonstrating a ¢a- 
pacity for the actual working of democratic insti- 
tutions which it used to be the fashion to declare 
that they did not have and could never acquire. 
They retain, it is true, that marked propensity for 
the completely logical application of ideas and 
principles which makes all their experiments in 
government so very different from those of the 
English. Their democracy is of the thoroughgoing, 
logical, consistent kind that Englishmen, with their 
fondness for convention and their genius for com- 
promise, have always distrusted. France is, in fact, 
at present in many respects more democratic not 
merely than England, but than the United States. 
Democratic ideas are getting there a kind and 
degree of application which neither we nor the 
English have ever ventured to give them. That 
the Republic finds itself, notwithstanding, stronger 
than ever, would seem to mean much both for the 
I'rench and for democracy. France has not ceased 
to be the source of ideas which she has been for so 
many centuries, and other peoples will not grudge 
her now what suecess she may be having in the 
yractical utilizing of that particular idea which 


_she brought into the world with such agonizing 


hirth-throes a hundred and twenty years ago. 


South America 

Two reports fron. South America, appearing 
simultaneously in the newspapers, somewhat offset 
each other. First comes the rumor that a coalition 
of Spanish-American republics will, at the ap- 
proaching Pan-American conference at Buenos 
Ayres, make a vigorous protest against our recent 
attitude toward Central America and particularly 
toward Nicaragua and may even also take action 
looking to an alliance or enlente which shall have 
the object of antagonizing any southward exten- 
sions of our influence. The other report is from 
Mr. Franxurw Jonnston, publisher of a journal de- 
voted to our Latin-American trade, and just re- 
turned from a tour of South America, and it is to 
the effect that our merchants and manufacturers 
are making very decided gains over their com- 
petitors for that great market, particularly their 
English competitors. According to Mr. Jounston, 
our exporters have at last paid attention to the 
peculiar conditions and demands of that trade, have 
learned how to pack their wares properly for trans- 
portation by South-American methods, and in other 
ways have adapted themselves to the actual wants 
of their customers. Mr. Jounston would like to 
see more American merchant houses set up in the 
greater South-American cities to introduce our 
products, but he does not, in the newspaper report 
ef his remarks, make any call on the government 
to help with subsidies to steamship lines. Ap- 
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parently, he looks to the people among us who are 
most directly concerned, the manufacturers and 
merchants, to look after their own interests and 
work out their own salvation. That, we have 
seemed to observe, is also the tone of others who 
have practical and first-hand acquaintance with 
this subject. The strength of the demand for ship- 
subsidies seems to come from other sources. Un- 
doubtedly, however, our government does have a 
part to play in the matter. Cordial diplomatic re- 
lations with Latin America will promote our trade 
interests with Latin-America. Strained and un- 
friendly relations will hurt those interests. If it 
is true that there is a feeling against us on account 
of our policy with Central America, or for any 
other reason, then our representatives at the 
Buenos Ayres conference may perhaps, by doing 
what they can to allay that feeling, render®a sub- 
stantial service. So may the State Department, 
and we do not believe that in this regard Secretary 
Knox has any purpose to throw away whatever 
assets of good-will his predecessor, Mr. Root, may 
have won for us. 


Spain and the Vatican 

In his contentions with the Vatican, Premier 
CanaLesas of Spain seems to have confined him- 
self to very moderate and reasonable demands. His 


governivent has issued a decree granting to non-: 


Catholie religious societies the privilege of “ plac- 
ing the emblems of their faith on the edifices where 
they assemble to worship.” As we understand it, 
this merely means permission to hang out a sign 
telling what kind of a church the edifice is. To 
Catholics is still reserved, as yet. the exclusive priv- 
ilege to have street processions. 

Another thing the Liberal government proposes 
is to limit the number of religious associations that 
may settle in Spain. Spain has never been short- 
handed in the matter of monks and nuns. She 
has long abounded in ‘monasteries and convents, 
exempt from public duties and from taxation. Of 
late years her supply has been considerably in- 
creased by accessions from Cuba and the Philip- 
pines following the war with the United States, 
and from France, following the enforcement of the 
new associations law in that country. The Premier 
says he has now no means of getting at the statis- 
tics of the orders and associations now in Spain. 
}1e insists that there should be a definite limit to 
the number of them, and that the priests and 
monks should submit to the same duties as the 
laity, since they enjoy the same. privileges and pro- 
tection. To this he is trying to get the Vatican to 
agree, but the Vatican holds back, objecting especi- 
élly to the new privileges granted to non-Catholic 
societies. | Negotiations, however, still continue, 
and the King stands by the Premier in his de- 
imands. 

It is estimated that there are now about one 
hundred thousand monks and nuns in Spain and 
over three thousand monasteries and convents. For 
the support of the Chureh—the nine archbishops, 
fifty-five bishops, and numerous clergy—the gov- 
ernment pays eight and a quarter million dollars 
a year. That seems not to be an object of present 
contention in Spain, any more than was the cor- 
responding payment to the Chureh in France, but 
the unregulated multiplication of the ‘religious 
orders makes trouble. Four orders are recognized 
hy the Coneordat, three devoted to the sick and 
poor, and one to teaching; but at least eight others 
are now represented in Spain, and some of them 
being engaged in business or manufactures make 
especial trouble by competing untaxed with rivals 
who pay taxes. 


The Late Chief Justice . 
Chief-Justice FULLER was to the Supreme Cour 
what the bubbles are to the champagne. When 
CLEVELAND appointed, and a reluctant Senate final- 
ly confirmed him, twenty-two years ago, he brought 
into the court an element of liveliness, vigor, and 
Vivacity that was very stimulating and helpful to 
that learned body. While he will hardly be rated 
as a very great judge, he was throughout his whole 
term of service a very useful, able, and acceptable 
one, excellent especially in the duties that belonged 
to his office of chief justice. Mr. CLEVELAND’s 
judgment in appointing him was a good deal ques- 
tioned at the time the appointment was made, but 
it did not take long to justify it, and in the end 
the country got a noble term of service from the 

Democratic President’s appointee. 

It is recorded that Judge Funter was an inti- 
mate friend of StepHen A. Dovatas. It must 
have been a friendship quickly formed, and it: in- 
dieates an early development of conspicuous talent 
in Judge Futter, for he went to Chicago from 
Maine in 1856, heing then *wenty-three years old, 
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and could not have had more than five vears’ ac- 
quaintance then with Dovcias. His thirty - two 
years of active practice in Chicago and twenty- 
two years of unbroken work in the office of chief 
justice show a remarkable continuance of active 
mental labor, the possession of excellent powers, 
and the wise husbanding of them through a long 


life. 


His Successor 

It. is the general expectation that the President 
will appoint Governor HuGues to the office, now 
vacant, of chief justice. The expectation seems 
well formed, and yet it is as well not to count on 
the appointment until it is made. Mr. Tarr is 
rated as a high expert in the appointment of judges, 
and it is possible that he may find elsewhere the 
particular qualities that he considers especially 
desirable in a chief justice. He has already, since 
he came to office, appointed successors to Justices 
PeckuaMm and Brewer; he has now to replace the 
late chief justice, and Justice Moopy’s retirement 
may at any time leave him another place to fill. 
Tt is not at all unlikely that before the expiration 
of his present term President Tart, will appoint a 
majority of the justices of the Supreme Court. 
Well it is that he is felt to be exceptionally quali- 
fied to choose good judges. 


“The Greatest Fight ” 

Mr. Tex Rickarp says it was the record fight 
ef this country and perhaps of the world. As a 
fistie encounter it might perhaps have been more 
satisfactory and less one-sided, but Mr. Rickarp 
was speaking of ‘its business side. He claims the 
world’s record for attendance, purse, and receipts. 
All of these were satisfactory. Twenty thousand 
lookers-on and about $250,000 collected from them, 
giving the management $100,000 profit in the gate 
receipts alone, with perhaps as much more com- 
ing to them from the pictures. This is excellent 
business. The fighters, too, did very well, their 
gains, including their shares in the moving  pic- 
tures, being estimated at $120,000 for JotNxson and 
$117,000 for Jerrrins—a fairly adequate salve for 
the ex-champion’s bruises. 

On its sporting side the fight was less satis- 
factory, the colored brother being too easily the 
better man. Still, it was a fair fight, and went on 
long enough to give the spectators some sensations 
and the moving-picture people something to show. 
Jounson seems to have enjoyed every moment of 
the contest. JEFFRIES was less happy, but not a 
great sufferer, all things considered. The heart 
hleeds much Jess for either fighter than for the 
crowd that went to Reno, and ate what it could 
find, and slept where it might, and lived, no doubt. 
far more on drinks than was at all wholesome. And 
consider all the brethren who bet their money ten 
to six or two to one on the too-aged JEFFRIES! 
Shall their sorrows be considered to be offset by 
the joy of the winners of their money ? 

The Good and the Bad of It 

A very hard life is a sporting life, full of effort, 
losses, wear and tear, alcohol, abbreviated repose, 
and expense. Prize-tighters themselves do not seein 
to do so ill. There were a lot of ex-prize-fighters 
at Reno, and apparently they are fairly prosperous 
and orderly men. JerrrRies came back into the ring 
from his farm, where he was living comfortably 
snd to which he has doubtless gone back with 
money enough for pleasant experiments in agri- 
enlture. The fight has paid him pretty well. The 
evil results of such events, of which moralists com- 
plain, must befall, not the principals, but the great 
Lody of accessories who go to see the fight or bet 
on it and read about it or think and talk about it 
enormously. Possibly the talk people get out of 
it should be put down on the eredit side of the 
account, though it is not all profitable talk. 

A result of this latest fight that will be set down 
as evil is'the great stirring up of disturbances be- 
tween whites and blacks. The papers of July 5th 
had .reports of squabbles, assaults, and small riots 
from all over the country, due to the disposition 
of negroes to show delight at JorNson’s victory 
and of whites to resent it. Whatever encourages 
negroes to be pleased that they are negroes is not 
entirely unprofitable. but their manifestations of 
satisfaction are apt to be inconvenient and lead 
to breaches of the peace. 

Altogether the late fight leaves us with an im- 
pression that prize-fights, per se, are less objection- 
able and less brutal than the moralists aver, but that 
the defective philosophy cf a large proportion of 
our people makes it decidedly inexpedient that 
these sensational heavy-weight fights should hap- 
pen. <A good part of the statistical gain achieved 
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by the safe and sane Fourth was offset by the 
violence that followed the prize-tight. 


Wise Students 

The Eastern college students who are reported, very 
likely maliciously, to have started for Berkeley to see 
Antigone and to have stopped instead at Reno to 
see the gladiators, have reason to reproach the Cali- 
fornia authorities. If the fight had been held in San - 
Francisco it would have been easy to combine pleasure 
with duty. athletics with Greek, culture with the 
strenuous life.—Npringtield Republican. 


Why must they repreach anybody? They did 
well as it was. The noblest study of mankind is 
man, and the fight was a great deal bigger show 
than Antigone. If Sornocies had been in their 
place he would have stopped off at Reno. 

For a student the fight must have been a very 
great show, almost as interesting as a Presidential 
convention. We wish that Ambassador Brycr 
might have seen it. For a mere sporting man it 
was, no doubt, a mere sporting event in which the 
betting and the fight itself were the chief inci- 
dents. But there must have been a great deal of 
education in it for a student capable of seeing 
what was there and taking in what he saw. 


Dr. Gallen’s Case 

The enforced resignation of the Rev. Dr. GALLEN, 
of Florence, in western Massachusetts, has been 
remarked with attention hereabouts. Dr. GALLEN, 
a Roman Catholic priest, in a recent sermon on 
Education, found it “a matter for congratulation 
that Catholie young men by thousands to-day are 
attending the great universities such as Harvard 
and Yale,” and that Catholic young women attend 
such colleges as Smith. The familiar intercourse 
resulting between these Catholic young people and 
their non-Catholic coevals Dr. GALLEN considered 
useful “to eorreet racial and religious misunder- 
standings and to unite for moral purpose and eivie 
hetterment the diverse elements of our population.” 

Getting word by the newspapers of this dis- 
course of Dr. GALLEN, his superior, Bishop Braven, 
of Springfield, immediately asked for his resigna- 
tion on the ground that he had promulgated “ rep- 
rehensible propaganda from a Catholie pulpit.” 

No doubt he had. Dr. GaLuen’s views about the 
usefulness of secular or Protestant universities for 
Roman Catholie youth are not yet the views of his 
Church. 


Ameliorating Manners in Pennsylvania 

Mayor Jounson of Chester, Pennsylvania, seems 
to have a laudable sense of propriety, backed by 
due firmness of character. It seems that the habit 


_obtains in some layers of the population of Chester 


of having all the fun possible with newly married 
persons. The habit runs to extremes that do not 
commend themselves to the Mayor, and when, 
on his way home the other night, he met a boister- 
ous erowd of hazers marching through the streets 
with a newly married pair at its head, he sum- 
moned the police, broke wp the parade, and sent the 
couple home in a cab. Then he gave publie notice 
to Chester, to wit: 


Marriage is no faree, and must not be treated as 
such. In the future, so long as I am the chief execu 
tive of Chester, there shall be no permits issued for 
parades or public demonstrations that will have a 
tendency to annoy newly married couples. Such mat 
ters should not be treated lightly. 


The Mayor’s sentiments are entirely sound, and 
his action is commended for imitation where need- 
ed. Hazing the newly wedded, and treating them 
to the form of entertainment known as the chari- 
vari, are observances that, like prize-fights, are out 
ef date in our civilization. 


Direct Primaries 

The Indianapolis News hits the nail on the head 
when it declares that it cannot feel great sympathy 
with Mr. Hugues over the defeat of his primary 
scheme. Indiana, the Neirs declares, has had some ex 
perience with it, and however beautiful and engaging 
it may appear in theory, in practice it leaves much to 
be desired. This is surely the result of Massachusetts’ 
experience.—Boston Transcript. 


The Colonel has now sueceeded the Governor as 
sponsor for the direct-primaries idea. He is guard- 
ed and chary in his endorsement of it, yet he 
does endorse it. Admitting this and that te the 
detriment of the plan, he says, in the Outlook : 


T nevertheless feel, in the first place, that on the 
fundamental issue of direct primary nominations the 
Governor is right, and in the second place that as the 
measure finally came up for action in the State Legis- 
lature it was well-nigh free from all objections save 
those of the men who object to it because they are 
fundamentally opposed to any change whatever in the 
desired direction. 











Not Without Honor 


THosE who lived in England in the early eighties, 
when the names of the RosseTtis, SWINBURNE, and the 
BROWNINGS were at the crowning point of fame, will 
remember that just about this time the name of WuIT- 
MAN began vaguely to swim into ken, and with it all 
sorts of strange traditions. It was impossible to 
decide whether he was one of the world’s greatest 
poets or only a new and strange force. At any rate, 
WuitMANn had the advantage in England of distin- 
guished introductions. Before the journalists and the 
little scholars came at him, before the small bour- 
veoisie, cut after a sample pattern and all thinking ex- 
actly alike, had had opportunity to be shocked by his 
lack of conventions, he had been vouched for by JOHN 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MICHAEL FreELp, EpwArpD CAR- 
PENTER, and Epwarp DowpeEN, and the great SwIn- 
BURNE himself. Ten years later Germany, always 
thoroughyoing and well balanced in matters theoretical! 
and intellectual, turned its attention to WHITMAN; he 
was thoroughly sifted, studied, labelled, and filed in 
his right place among the great independent seers. 

One might have foreseen that Germany would do 
justice to Wirman. It is more surprising to-day to 
find at Jast that France has fallen into line. Wuer- 
MAN’S complete works have been translated; and if 
one may judge from such extracts as appear quoted in 
the new Walt Whitman; PHomme et V'Qurre, by 
Leon BYZALGETTE, they Jend themselves to translation 
as only substantial work does; work which is so 
spiritual, so transfused with essence, that the form 
is actually inseparable from the matter; the body and 
soul as indistinguishable as the body and soul of a 
man. LEON BYZALGETTE’S Walt Whitman has no par- 
ticular interest from the standpoint of offering new 
material for a history of the man, who already counts 
among his able biographers JoHN ADDINGTON Sy- 
MONDS, RoBERT Louts STEVENSON, EpwARD CARPENTER, 
Henry Bryan BINNS, O'CONNOR, MAURICE BUCKE, 
Joun Burroucus, and Horace TrRAUBEL; it is, how- 
ever, extremely valuable as presenting us WHITMAN as 
he now appears to modern French scholars and stu- 
dents. The book opens with the statement that America 
so far has produced. only four universal geniuses—Por, 
EMERSON, THorEAU, WittMAN: such other thinkers 
as have flourished on our soil have only a national and 
local significance. Of these four thinkers, the author 
goes on to say,“ one dominates the group colossally— 
War Wurman. He is a poet and a seer; he is much 
more. So much more that cne hesitates to try to 
define it. It is as if a whole continent spoke through 
one voice: as if a young race were incarnate in a single 
individual; as if democracy itself blossomed in 
hitherto unheard accents.  “ Listening to him one 
might fancy he heard some rhapsody, enormous, rude. 
which had visibly passed from antiquity on to Amer- 
ican soil and there confessed the desires, the wonder, 
the faith of modern man, These chants, large, germi- 
nating, are the Vedic Hymns of a new age. They fairly 
overtlow with the emotion which accompanies the be- 
ginning of an era,” : 

The difference of tone between this biography in 
France and the officially sealed and approved biography 
of America is weighty enough to give us more than a 
moment’s pause. Mr. Perry, in that biography which 
is perhaps one of the most thoroughly humorous pro- 
duetions of its deeade, compares WuITMAN with Wurt- 
TIER to the former’s disadvantage. See, he would seem 
to say, how many nice, proper, perfectly comprehen- 
sible matters Wuirrier dealt with, which WHitTMan 
totally overlooks. ° Wuurrrer’s roots... ran deep 
down in a certain spot of soil, but, unlike WHITMAN, 
he was never transplanted and made a_ wanderer.” 
WHITMAN was a wanderer; cne of his notes for a 
yoem reads: “ Be Happy; going forth, see all beauti- 
ful, perfect things.” Mr. Perry continues of Wuit- 
rier: “ He sings of fireside; of township and county, 
of state and section, of chureh and party and organiza- 
tion, and his note strikes true on all of them.” True 
to what? True to the ages? Never. There are to be 
found in a great mass of perfectly mediocre work some 
few poems of a gentle and sweet piety, beauty. Distine- 
tion, or even individuality of form, WuHiItTieR never 
reached. The best of his work might be compared 
favorably with Watts’s hymns, or the religious verses 
of Joun and CuaArtes Westry. By a great stretch of 
leniency one might set Wui?rtrer’s work — beside 
KrBLE’s, but he is not even a great religious poet. No 
critic who valued his reputation as a critic would dare 
compare him with Donnr, HeERnert, VAUGHAN, TRA- 
HERNE, or CRASHAW. His patriotic poems are mainly 
balderdash. The “ Voices of Freedom” are so utterly 
beside the mark, old-fashioned and absurd, as to be 
unreadable now, whereas WALT WHITMAN’s “ Drum 
Taps” mean more to-day than when they were written. 
It is a truism to repeat that WHITTIER was a minor, 
local poet; that WuITMAN was a world poet. Even 
if the limited critical intelligence fails to grasp the 
fact, the different fate of ‘the two poets in foreign 
lands would be sufficient proof. WHITTIER’S poems 
fitted the small bourgeoisie of a small and_ inade- 
quately educated people; they made their way straight 
to the heart of what might be called high-school 
culture. 

It is quite in the nature of things that WHITMAN’s 
own land should produce his most inadequate biogra- 
phy, as well as that it should be the last to recognize 
his supreme genius. He was a man of the people. a 
democrat and a colossal genius: a strange and un- 
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fathomable man. We had no social aristocracy to 
recognize a man so utterly unaware of social hier- 
archies, nor had we an aristocracy of the intellect able 
to recognize surprising individual genius. We have 
had industrious and gentlemanly men of letters; we 
now have the hoi-polloi standard of criticism, where 
any one voice is as good as another and the best voice 
is the loudest; the rabble gives ultimate judgment on 
all intellectual matters. 

In view of this condition one takes up the French 
estimate of WHITMAN with the greater interest. 
France has maintained certain intellectual standards 
always. With the Latin’s love of definite outlines and 
temperamental aversion to mystic haze, BYZALGETTE re- 
jects BUCKE’s cosmic consciousness theory of WHIT- 
MAN. The sudden flowering of his great genius he 
attributes to no supernatural illumination, but to a 
slow and natural growth. If his endowment was some- 
what obscured at first, its fruition was that toward 
which his whole life had been tending. Wurrman had 
always shown the characteristics of great genius; his 
Was no precocious product: out of the absolute inde- 
pendence of his soul, out of his impregnable sincerity 
and simplicity, blossomed finally the flower of thought 
of a powerful individuality, 

Those who have had the privilege of turning over 
WHITMAN’s note-books know indeed how careful was 
his human preparation for his great task; how pune- 
tiliously he studied words; how conscientiously he 
weighed his means of expression. He was less con- 
cerned with the so-called supernatural than others, be- 
cause for him reality itself was drenched in wonder 
and glory. The very pulse of eternity beat in the 
rhythms of time. He flung away all timid rulings, all 
small concessions to opinion, magnificently sure of his 
mistress, the Soul, and of the Soul’s eternal worth. 
He wrote with perfect assurance to those who two cen- 
turies hence should be reading and loving his poems. 
He had that insight that saw— 


“Good in all, 
In the satisfaction and aplomb of animals, 
In the annual return of the seasons, 
In the hilarity of youth, 
In the strength and flush of manhood, 
In the grandeur and exquisiteness of old age, 
In the superb vista of death.” 


Beyond the tumult of process he heard the Call of 
the Whole and knew it to be good. 

“Who could have expected,” writes the French 
biographer, “ who could have foreseen that this WALT, 
indolent. comrade of pilots and ‘bus-drivers, the 
habitué of Broadway, the tranquil, affectionate fellow, 
so near to the hearts of the simple, should nourish the 
scheme of becoming the singer of his race, of his age. 
Without warning. without preamble, without ceasing 
to show himself the most commonplace of men, this 
great, phlegmatic being suddenly offered the measure 
of himself, projected into the world his real self, that 
formidable self unknown to all.” 

How surprisingly Wuirman lends himself to a 
French translation the few samples offered in the 
Vic testify. Indeed, to those who are shocked by 
his grammatical lapses and uncouthness of phrase, the 
French translation might offer the best of introductions 
to the great poet. 

It is at any rate interesting to find Luctren Maury, 
in the Revue Bleue exclaiming: “ Come, we must adopt 
Watt WHITMAN and give him an enthusiastic natu- 
ralization such as France has always been lavish with; 
we must incorporate his work in the national patri- 
mony of art and poetry.” 





Correspondence 


UNISIA, UNISIAN 
Rocuester, N. Y., Fune 25, 1910. 
To. the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir,—It has always seemed to me very unfortunate 
that the name “ United States ” has no adjective, and 
in this respect our country is probably unique among 
the nations of the world. The name “ American ” is 
general, and not specific, and in some European coun- 
tries is applied more frequently to inhabitants of 
South-American countries than to citizens of the 
United States. Moreover, it is highly probable that 
in the near future such rapidly growing countries as 
Canada, Mexico, Brazil, and the Argentine will resent 
very strongly the appropriation by this country of the 
term ‘“ American,” especially in an_ official sense. 
What, for instance, would England, Germany, and 
Russia think if France were to arrogate solely to 
itself the term “ Kuropean ”? 

I therefore very humbly beg to suggest the name 
“ Unisia” as a substitute for “ United States,” and 
the adjective, of course, would be “ Unisian.” The 
word is derived from the French “ unis *—united—and 
therefore means all that ‘ United States ” means, but 
is shorter and more euphonious. Moreover, the word 
has the same number of syllables as America and 
Columbia, and could be substituted for them in 
national poetry. Lastly, the adoption of the name 
* Unisia ” would put an end to the interminable dis- 
cussion as to whether “ United States ” is singular or 
plural. I am, sir, 


Joun H. QUINE. 


AUTOMOBILES IN THE SOUTH 
Mempuis. TENN. Fune 20. 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Str,—The article by Mr. De Kratft in the current 
issue of the WEEKLY, entitled “ Blazing a Trail for 
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Motorists,” is very entertaining, but among us down 
in this Southern country occasions amazement at the 
apparent extent of the ignorance as to automobiles 
on the part of the populace in much of the territory 
through which Mr. De Krafft passed. It seems that 
the automobile occupied by the party stampeded a 
levee camp of two hundred or more negroes some- 
where between Memphis and ‘1rotter’s Landing; but 
it is well known that the laborers in levee camps 
largely are recruited among city negroes, many of 
them going from Memphis, where automobiles really 
are not a rarity. Furthermore, it would seem from 
this article that the inhabitants of the negro cabins 
on the way to Tunica, Mississippi, also were stam- 
peded by the approach of the automobile; but it is a 
matter of fact that automobiles are rather common 
in Tunica and Coahoma counties. through which this 
automobile probably passed. A number of physicians 
in the towns of these counties practise their pro- 
fession by means of automobiles, and the town of 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, with a population of from 
three to four thousand,- has doubtless twenty-five or 
thirty automobiles, which would be a pretty fair pro- 
portion to population for even a Northern town of 
this size. Furthermore, when will Northern writers 
and actors learn that “you all” is not used in the 
South in any but a collective sense, as “ you people ” 
or “you folks” is used north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line? I havenever seen this Southern idiom used 
in any book by Northern writers, or heard it spoken 
in plays written by Northerners, where “you all” 
was not used with reference to an individual; but if 
it is used otherwise than collectively anywhere in 
the South, I have yet to so observe it. 
1 an, sir, 
RicHMoND McKINNEY. 


TARIFF VIEWS 
THE TWO TARIFF DOGS 
Lake View, N. Y., F¥une 24, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—l have read your tariff views for decades, 
and, while I am still of the same radical opinion— 
that a protective tariff is the safest policy for the 
welfare of this great republic of ours—l continue to 
watch your work with considerable interest and oc- 
casional amusement. 

Great as your accomplishment has been on literary 
lines, your tariff views were not far removed from 
the ideal. This is first of all a commercial country. 
If we would go on without great disturbance we must 
accept the well-trained Republican Sheep Dog who 
will “ pull the wool” but never bite us poor sheep, 
in preference to the poorly trained, impulsive Demo- 
cratic Sheep Dog who not only pulls the wool but 
bites and cripples all of us poor sheep—always pre- 
tending only to hunt the big black fellows, the monop- 
olies. Free Trade is an ideal, beautiful propaganda; 
a tariff for revenue is impractical; a tariff for rev- 
enue with absolute fair protection based on scientific 
lines as per the requirements of our standard of 
living is just and practical. 

We will probably have to start over again with 
Mills theories — Wilson-Gorman experiments — and 
then back to the Dingley bill, ete., till we have 
learned the right way of adjusting this vexed ques- 
tion.: Let us have peace until we can make proper 
chowee. There is a lot of misery in store for a great 
number of our fellow citizens who must learn their 
lessons in life’s hard school. So let us have patience 
with the avalanche of argument pro and con until at 
the eleventh hour we may get a real non-partisan 
tariff commission. Until then, of the two dogs, let’s 
take the well-trained Republican Sheep Dog. 

I am, sir, 
L. A. WARNER. 





Elegy Written. in a Country 
Congressional District 


Tue village band no. more assaults the: air 
With tumult of the tubas and the drums, 
It does not at the station wildly blare 
The tune of “ Hail, the Conquering Hero Comes!” 


The Member homeward plods his weary way— 
No Main Street cavaleade to give him pride; 
He comes home at the closing of the day 
And takes the little pathways to one side. 


Podunktown isn’t Washington, D. C.; 
The nap upon his hat is brushed awry— 
He knows the question first proposed will be 
That popular, unanswerable “ Why?” 


Though Uncle Joe can “leave his fate with God,” 
The Member lets those words die in his throat— 
He sighs and bows his head beneath the rod 
For in his district Providence den’t vote. 


Full many a gem of purest vocal charm 
The dark, unfathomed Record pages bear— 

But “ point with pride” nor yet “ view with alarm ” 
The pee-pul at this hour can soothe or scare, 


In other years he made a proud return 
And heard the pee-pul brag about his terms— 
To-night he hurries home with ears that burn 
And with a soul that shudderingly squirms. 


Within his pocket is the lengthy speech 
Explaining how he steered the nation’s craft, 
But nary hand for him in friendly reach, 
Nor hail from any mute, inglorious Taft. 


His train comes in just at the close of day, 
But there are neither banners, cheers, nor drums; 

The Member homeward plods his weary way 
Without a “ Hail, the Conquering Hero Comes!” 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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A CHARACTER SKETCH OF THE MILITANT DEMOCRATIC GOVERNOR WHO HAS 
ACHIEVED NOTABLE RESULTS IN THE EXTIRPATION OF OFFICIAL “GRAFT” 


Z7OT seems that there is. in the good 

> State of Ohio, a charming practice 
that the Legislature and the Execu- 
tive should go picnicking together 
ep once a vear. At the last legisla- 
\ tive picnic, in the warm summer 
AY days of 1909, at Cedar Point, on 
> the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
Governor Harmon made a_ notable 
speech. At one of the collations he was the chief 
speaker, and he was inspired to bring before the legis- 
lators thus convivially assembled an important prin- 
ciple of constitutional law. Though no verbatim re- 
ports were taken, I am fortunately able to quote from 
notes taken at the time, supplementing what the 
Governor himself told. me of his speech. Governor 
Harmon had been deeply impressed, he told his audi- 
ence, with the general decadence of the legislative 
branch of the government, and with the slack and 
perfunctory way in which it was accustomed to _.per- 
form its functions. He tried to make his auditors 
realize the vital importance of the legislative branch, 
as the guardians of popular liberties, and the high 
dignity of their office. He remifided them that for 
centuries the people had struggled against the despotic 
power of kings and the arbitrary decisions of their 
judges, before they won the right to make their own 
laws and govern themselves, and he adjured them to 
hold fast to this great guarantee of popular liberty, 
the independence and effectiveness of the legislative 
power. Their dignity, he reminded them, consisted 
not in outward show, but in honestly performing the 
duties that devolved upon them, through the ordinary 
affairs of their daily lives as legislators. Each one 
of them should say to himself: ‘* My duty is not to 
try to make a reputation for myself or my party, but 
to serve the people who put me in the office I occupy.” 
The most a man in public life should ask is to have 
it said of him, “ He was a man who was worthy of his 
trust.” 

Here is a vital idea, and one immediately applicable 
to the facts of our day. For it is undeniable that, 
though the Fathers of the Constitution purposed, 
after mature deliberation, that the legislative and 
executive branches of the government should be separ- 
ated, yet the tendeney of our time has overwhelmingly 
heen to throw the legislative power, or at least a con- 
trolling element in the legislative power, into the 
hands of the executive. Therefore we hear increasingly 
of “administration measures.” of “the President's 
railroad law.” or the President's failure to change 
the tariff Jaw: thus implying that the President, the 
Executive, should dominate legislation. 

Governor Harmon thinks, and I believe he is right 
in thinking, that a far higher ideal of the legislative 
power should be held by the legislative branch of the 
government by the legislators themselves. They 
should remember that they themselves, being citizens, 
are chosen by their fellow citizens to defend their liber- 
ties and represent their aspirations and desires; and 
they should apply themselves with far more zeal, far 
more earnestness, and a deeper public spirit, to the 
work of framing laws for the people’s good. It should 
be added, IT think, that the great mass of citizens 
should know and understand far better than they do 
exactly what kind of men they are electing to legis- 
late for them, and by whom these men were originally 
chosen. In the heightened vigilance and understanding 
of each citizen lies the real key of the situation. 

I asked Governor Harmon whether it was his view 
that, since the Jegislative and executive powers were 
originally intended to be separate, they should re- 
main, effectively separate,. and. that the executive 
should hold back altogether from all efforts. to guide 
and influence legislation. Governor Harmon made it 
clear that this was not his idea, He himself had 
never hesitated to recommend measures to the Legis- 
lature of Ohio. and he had always been ready to con- 
sult) with members about measures embodying his 
recommendations, His idea is, LT believe, that the two 
departments of government should be really co-ordi- 
nate, as they are in theory, and he holds that the 
Governor’s duty is not only to pass on all bills which 
come from the legislature, but also to call attention to 
needed legislation. His purpose, therefore, in’ speak- 
ing as he did at Cedar Point last August was to 
stimulate the legislators to a higher sense of respon- 
sibility, and to greater attention to the public aspects 
of their duties. 

We have here, then, it would seem, a vigorous state- 
ment of a genuine principle of Democracy, greatly 
needed in our day: a higher sense of honor and re- 
sponsibility in our legislators, and a stronger sense of 
responsibility and understanding in theirs fellow. citi- 
zens Who choose them; a genuine principle of Democ- 
racy, to set off against the present Republican tend- 
eney to gather all power into the hands of the Execu- 
tive, and to exercise this power through appointed 
commissions, which bid fair to become the foundation 
of a bureaucracy in no way directly responsible to 
the people, and chosen without the direct assent of 
the people. Of this genuinely Democratic principle 
we should hear more in the days to come, 

Governor Harmon is in the curiously anomalous 
position of being a Democratie Governor with a Re- 
publican Legislature; just as his genial neighbor, 
Governor Willson, across the Ohio River, is a Repub- 
lican Governor with a Democratic Legislature. Gov- 
ernor Harmon holds this position as the result of 
i vigorous campaign against the official “ graft ” which 









By Charles Johnston 


had been going on for years at Columbus, under Re- 
publican administrations. He fought this issue 
through to a finish in the gubernatorial campaign 
in the autumn of 1908, and his: present State Treas- 
urer, Mr. D,. S.: Creamer, fought valiantly by his side. 
It was to this issue of ollicial graft at the Capitol, 
and to the kindred issue of the maladministration of 
State institutions, that Governor Harmon owed his 
election, and he earried «his Democratic Treasurer 
along with him, all the rest of the State officials, as 
well as both Houses of the Legislature, being Repub- 
licans, 

The manner of official “ graft” in Ohio was as fol- 
lows: The income of the State is somewhere between 
ten and twelve million dollars.a year. Out of this there 
is generally a cash balance of something like five 
or six millien dollars in the State Treasury, an ad- 
mirably ordered department in the Capitol building. 
Well, it would appear that the sight of this beautiful 
pile of cash, amcunting to over five million dollars, 
was too much for the moral peace and stability of 
former State Treasurers, and that they conceived the 
idea, sound enough in itself, that all this good money 
should not lie fallow. So they cast about for ways 
and means to make it yield a harvest. They had one 
condition to meet, and only one; and that was that, 
at stated times, the State Auditors came around, to 
count the money in the Treasury vaults, and to verify 

















A recent portrait of Governor Harmon 


the Treasurer’s accounts; but as the times of these 
visits were known long in advance, this condition 
proved itself not a very stringent one. 

So the ingenious treasurers of the ‘ good old times,” 
before the spirit of reform and honesty had gone 
abroad, hit upon two expedients for making the- big 
cash balance bear fruit. In the first place, they did 
exactly what seems to have been done in’ Pittsburg: 
they lent large amounts of State cash to certain 
favored banks at remarkably low rates of interest. 
two -per cent. per annum being the favorite- rate. 
Whether they did this in a spirit of sheer benevolence, 
from mere love of their kind in general, and of the 
hankers in particular, or whether, on the contrary, 
they got a rake-off from the bankers, out of the three 
or four per cent. profit which the banks were easily 
uble-to make by lending the State’s money to their 
pushing and industrious clients, is a question which 
the courts of Ohio are presently trying, and on which, 
therefore, I cannot properly venture an opinion. 

But the inventive ingenuity of former Treasurers 
of the State of Ohio did not stop here. There were, 
besides the large sums thus openly lent to the favored 
banks, very considerable sums, amounting to hundreds 
of thousands, or. even millions of dollars, lying in 
the Treasury to meet current expenses. The only 
check on these sums was the fact that, at regular in- 
tervals known beforehand, the auditors would come 
to the Treasury and count the money. It is alleged— 
IT might use a more vigorous term, were the cases not 
under trial—that the -Treasurers of the “good old 
times ” were in the habit of laying violent and un- 
lawful hands on these big sums in the Treasury, and 
of lending handfuls of money to certain banks. which 
promptly relent it to their clients at six per cent. or 
more. And it is further alleged tliat in the State ac- 
counts there appeared no entry whatever of interest 
paid to the State for the said loans. To use the 
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same formula, it is further alleged, either that the 
banks got the use of the money. and a highly profit- 
able use at that, without paying any interest at all, 
or that, if they did pay interest, the said interest 
found its way into unauthorized pockets. Wherefore 
the State Treasury of Ohio is entitled to recover from 
the Treasurers of the “ good old times.” And in fact 
the State has instituted suits against former Treas- 
urers for sums of $200,000 and $150,000, these sums 
by no means representing the total of official “ graft,” 
but only the much smaller sums which the State has 
good hope of proving were unwarrantably annexed. 

This, then, is the case with which Mr. Judson Har- 
mon went to the people of the State, this and the ques- 
tion of corruption and maladministration in State in- 
stitutions: and, with Mr. Creamer, he stumped the 
great State of Ohio, making his way into every 
county almost, and talking with the shrewd, vigorous, 
Ohioans face to face. And as a result of this cam- 
paign of honesty and fair dealing, these two men, 
both of them Democrats, were triumphantly elected 
and sent to Columbus, though the State is predomi- 
nantly Republican, with a Republican Senate and As- 
sembly, and with the balance of the State ticket be- 
longing to the Republican party. 

We come now to the question of the maladminis- 
tration of public institutions, which, with the graft 
scandal, was an important factor in winning the vic- 
tory for Governor Harmon. Of public institutions, 
Ohio has a score: hospitals, soldiers’ homes, indus- 
trial homes, schools for the deaf and blind, and so 
forth. To quote Governor Harmon’s own words, “ One 
out of every three hundred and ninety-eight of the 
population is now in our public institutions, includ- 
ing those maintained by the counties, and the per- 
centage is growing. It may be that public benevo- 
lence is too freely granted and should be withheld 
when neither care nor treatment beyond private reach 
is needed. But however this may be, I am convinced 
that few, if any, of our establishments are conducted 
so as to secure either economy or best results. “ 

Shortly after his election, Governor Harmon began 
« tour of visits among the twenty public institutions 
seattered through the State of Ohio. As a result of 
what he saw, he matured a plan of government for 
these institutions, the practical effeet of which was 
to substitute a single central governing body for the 
seore of separate boards which had hitherto managed 
them., In getting such a scheme through the Legis- 
lature, the Governor no doubt gained a vivid realiza- 
tion of the difficulties which are likely to arise when 
the Executive and Legislature belong. to opposed po- 
litical parties. But the reform bids fair to justify 
the stand which the Governor took in his campaign 
speeches, and to introduce large economies. and great 
practical benefits. 

These, then, were the two chief issues which gave 
Judson Harmon the Governorship of Ohio, and 
throughout his campaign he made them clear to his 
fellow citizens, in stump speeches which were forcible, 
lucid, convincing, yet always fair and often lit up 
with flashes of humor. On the stump, Governor Har- 
mon is a highly effective speaker. Over six feet high, 
stalwart, admirably built, and with the fine open-air 
complexion which comes from much exercise on the 
links, he has the physique to impress his audiences. 
And as a speaker he is clear, concise, forcible, vigor- 
ous; popular in exposition, yet always resting on prin- 
ciple, and ever ready to strike a key-note of funda- 
mental moral law. 

Like so many of our statesmen to-day, Governor 
Harmon began his practical life as a lawyer. Born in 
Hamilton County. Ohio, he graduated from the Cin- 
cinnati Law School when he was twenty-three, and 
courageously rushed into matrimony within a year. 
After eight years’ practice at the bar, he was elected 
a judge of the Superior Court, a post which he held 
until 1887, when he was succeeded by William H. Taft. 

After a few years more of law practice, Judge Har- 
mon had the honor of being called to Washington as 
President Cleveland’s Attorney-General. In this ¢a- 
pacity. he was called on to prosecute the first im- 
portant case under the Sherman anti-trust law—the 
government’s case against the Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association, which had for its purpose the, prevention 
of illegal combinations of railroads. He set a prece- 
dent for all succeeding years by winning the ease. 

Yet another side of Judson Harmon’s activities. In 
December, 1905, he was appointed by the United States 
Court at Cincinnati as receiver of three railroads—the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Drayton, the Pére Marquette, 
and the Toledo terminal railroads.” He handled these 
very considerable railroad properties effectively and 
well, bringing them to a higher degree of efficiency 
than they had ever before reached. Within three years 
he was able to turn them over, in admirable order, to 
the reorganized companies. 

The measures for which Governor Harmon has 
worked hardest have been chiefiy for the better ad- 
ministration of the tax laws, the limitation of the 
rate of taxation required in view of pending re- 
appraisement of all real property in the State, and 
the substitution of a single board for the management 
of the score of State institutions in place of a separate 
board for each. In all his work, whether in the law- 
courts, on the bench, at Washington, or at the capital 
of his State, Governor Harmon has shown the same 
qualities of high ability, vigor, practical knowledge 
and force, tempered by generous culture and a keen 
sense of humor: qualities which should carry him far. 
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THE END OF THE Feant OF THE CENTURY 


The climax of the fifteenth and last round of the fight at Reno between Jeffries and Johnson. Jeffries, beaten down to defeat and vainly struggling to arise; Johnson, the victor, 
standing menacingly over him, ready to deliver another blow should the white man regain his feet. ‘‘Tex’’ Rickard, the referee and the promoter of the fight, stands at the left 


























Non-inoculated alfalfa and inoculated 
alfalfa grown under identical conditions 






NEA CEz9N (YAN A high price of foodstutts, whieh 
IEA) bears heavily upon the poor and is 
cA 1G) 2 felt even by the rich, has been made 

the subject of considerable investiga- 
f tion. Doubtless each of the many 
reasons contributes — its 
share toward this increase. An 
ounce of prevgntion is, in a case of 
this sort. as in all others, worth 
a pound of cure: and it might, perhaps. be wise for 
us to go back to first principles—back to the ground— 
for tne possible eause, as well as to apply the pre- 
vention. 

The most expensive manurial substance the farmer 
has to purchase is the commercial fertilizer which con- 
tains nitrogen, such as nitrate of soda, guano, tankage. 
ete. Nitrogen, which forms four-fifths of the atmosphere, 
is a necessary ingredient in animal and plant food. 
The nitrogen in the air should supply the ground with 
plant food, but, nitrogen is hard to catch, or * fix.” as 
the process is technically called; and while it is pos- 
sible to secure it with the aid of static electricity, and 
also by chemical processes, the cost is at present pro- 
hibitive. When living things die or animal products 
decompose, a process which is brought about through 
the medium of disintegrating bacteria, some of their 
nitrogen is converted to plant use—which explains why 
manure brings such a high price. Another nitrogen 
fertilizer, nitrate of soda or Chile saltpetre. which has 
been secured from ancient deposits of guano, is fast 
being exhausted, not only by farm demands, but by 
the demand for gunpowder. We must. therefore, look 
elsewhere for nitrogen to nourish plants, for soon the 
supply of natural nitrogen fertilizers will fall short of 
the demand. 

Now certain plants have the property of absorbing 
nitrogen from the atmosphere through the medium of 
millions of bacteria which gather the free nitrogen 
from the air, and this nitrogen can be used in place of 
expensive commercial fertilizers. The most beneficial 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria form exerescenses called 
“nodules ” on the roots of certain plants of the pod- 
hearing family. These plants are called legumes, and 
include clovers, pease, beans, alfalfa, peanuts, ete. 
These bacteria have one function only to perform; they 
form a copartnership with the plant to supply it with 
nitrogen. They gather in great numbers on the roots 
cf legumes, forming nodules, which are large colonies 
of bacteria stored with nitrogen. In exchange for 
sugar food which the legumes give the bacteria, and 
on which they thrive. the bacteria gather nitrogen 
from the air and feed it to the plants as desired. The 
plant, by giving two per cent. of sugar, receivess 
ninety-five per cent. of nitrogen from the bacteria. 
When roots of legumes die in the ground, the nitrogen 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF FERTILIZING GROUND BY STEEPING 
LEGUMINOUS SEEDS IN A SOLUTION OF NITROGEN-ABSORBING 
BACTERIA, THEREBY INCREASING THE WORLD’S FOOD-SUPPLY 


By Matharine Newbold Birdsall 


which the bacteria have already. gathered and stored 
in these little bunches or nodules on the roots is given 
to the soil, which is then rich in nitrogen. When the 
next crop is planted in that soil, no matter what crop 
it may be, nitrogen is there. The more nodules. the 
more nitrogen. Therefore it is to the farmer’s ad- 
vantage, to the advantage of the world, to encourage 
the increase in growth of these nodules. 

The more nodules that are formed on the roots, the 
more nitrogen is fed to the plant, and this makes the 
plant grow more healthily; makes the foliage deeper 
in color, more abundant. and of greater food value; 
the roots stronger and longer; and the stalks taller 
and sturdier. 

Experiments in transferring nitrogen-rich soil from 
some sections of the country where these bacteria 
flourish to new localities, to mix with worked-out soil, 
have been made. Sometimes the experiment is suc- 
ecssful; more often, however, some harmful ingredient 
of the soil is also spread to the new soil. The only 
safe way is to apply healthy bacteria direct to the 
seeds of the crop before planting—to inoculate the 
seeds with bacteria which will gather nitrogen from 
the air to feed to the growing roots. 

In 1904, with the sanction of Congress and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, a thorough investigation of 
the legume bacteria, which were originally a discovery 
of German scientists, was undertaken by Dr. George 
T. Moore, the German process of inoculation having 
proved unsatisfactory. Dr. Moore discovered a process 
of drying the bacteria, and claimed thus to be able to 
preserve them indefinitely. This method was success- 
ful, but it becomes necessary to bring the dried bac- 
teria back to life and activity before the seed can be 
inoculated. And in awakening the nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria, it is necessary to prevent the growth of other 
bacteria such as moulds, yeast, ete. The government 
method proved cumbersome for the farmer and small 
gardener, the directions difficult, and ‘the bacteria did 
not always * awaken.” : 

After much experimentation Dr. G. Earp-Thomas, of 
Bloomfield, N. J., has carried the art of cultivating 
and preserving bacteria to a point where every farmer 
in the country can make use of pure bottled bacteria, 
alive and healthy and ready for use, which he feeds 
to his seeds before planting, instead of working expen- 
sive nitrogen fertilizer into the ground. The bacteria 
on a good crop will theroughly fertilize the ground for 
at least three years without reinoculation. Dr. Earp- 
Thomas collects healthy bacteria wherever he can find 
them already flourishing, takes them to his labora- 
tory, puts them into glass jars with a gelatinous plant 
food and legume seeds, and tests their power under 
scientific conditions. There he can watch the forma- 
tion of the nodules on the roots and select only the 
healthiest bacteria for distributing. In preparing the 
bacteria for farm and garden use, a needle is thrust 
into this pure breed of bacteria, and comes out laden 
with thousands of them. These are quickly trans- 
ferred to another bottle containing a bed of jelly, 
which preserves the bacteria for years. The neck of the 
bottle and the needle are, during the process, passed 
through flame, to destroy any foreign substance. The 


bottle ‘is corked with a patent rubber cork through 
which a glass tube runs, so that air can reach the 
bacteria. The tube is stopped with cotton, which pre- 
vents the entrance of foreign germs. In this bottle 
millions of bacteria breed, exerting themselves to ab- 
sorb nitrogen from the air which filters in through the 
cotton. The jelly contains no nitrogen—the bacteria 
work to get it from the air and so keep healthful and 
active. 

The jelly soon becomes alive with bacteria, and the 
farmer can get his nitrogen fertilizer for all the 
clovers, all the beans, all the pease, alfalfa, all the 
vetches and peanuts—a different kind of bacteria for 

















Clover grown under cotton in jelly containing bac- 
teria, which draw filtered nitrogen through the tubes 


each, which can be purchased, like medicine, by the 
bottle. Pure cultures of active, vigorous nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria, which need simply to be mixed 
with sugar and a little water to be shaken well and 
poured on the seed before planting, cost less than $2 
per acre. This process entails no was e of valuable 
time, no expensive nitrogen fertilizer; but instead a 
maximum of benefit to the present crop and improve- 
ment to the soil for years to come, with a minimum 
of expense and labor. 

When every farmer whose soil lacks nitrogen em- 
ploys the aid of bacteria there will be a wonderful in- 
crease in size and weight of crops; there will be a 
wonderful increase in the proteid value of food for 
cattle, which will make for increased food value for 
man. 


























Two specimens from the same crop of clover planted in 
an inoculated soil and in non-inoculated soil, respectively 
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These six peanut plants contain sufficient bacteria in the nodules 
upon their roots to inoculate all the peanuts in the world 
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THE MANY-SIDED WIFE OF A GENIUS 


Mme. Georgette Leblanc Maeterlinck, wife of the Belgian dramatist and philosopher, has achieved distinction apart from that pertaining to her position as 
the wife of a famous writer. Mme. Maeterlinck is known as an opera-singer, essayist, lecturer, and as a suggestive commentator on her husband’s works 
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THE MIXED COMPANY OF THE GRAND HOTEL MINERVA 
PROVED PREFERABLE TO A MOVING-PICTURE SHOW OUTSIDE 


By William Milme Grinnell 


JOR RAND Hotel Minerva! Grand Hotel 
eso? Minerva, Signor!” The voice was 
nasal and monotonous, and its 
owner—apparently rising through 
the deck a mere minute after the 
steamer had dropped anchor—an 
ay ext remely seedy and  woe-begone 
> Maltese. . 
“Why not the Grand _ Hotel 
Minerva?” thought I, and in my choicest Italian I 
graciously responded, “ Si, si.” In another moment 
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An alley in the native quarter 


the unpalatable person and myself were being rowed 
ashore, where the Turkish authorities stood in eager 
readiness to pounce upon passport and luggage. 

The tortuous alleys along which my cicerone subse- 
quently led me spoke but humbly for the hostelry he 
had recommended, but I plodded on at his side with a 
serenity at last rewarded by the vision of a brilliant 
blue building, frivolously picked out in canary-yellow. 
With a bow worthy a “ Chef du Protocole” he stood 
aside, and ushered me into an inner courtyard over- 
hung on all four sides by a baleony once painted in 
lightest green, as was also a huge decrepit wooden tub 
in the middle of the open space from which an undis- 
couraged banana-plant projected two enormous leaves. 
The inevitable archways revealed on every hand many 
uninviting things besides. an extraordinarily untidy 
kitehen, with a garland of legs of mutton and other 
reeking butcher-wares hanging outside—no doubt out 
of consideration for a joyously disporting army of 
flies. The view reminded me of some picture by Jan 
Steen. As we proceeded along beneath the arcades 


over various débris and achieved the entrance door, 
| obtained a glimpse of mine host’s bedroom and 
private office, where a guileless confusion of toilet 
paraphernalia attracted but did not detain the 
cye. 

“Will you enter the dining-room, Signor?” The 
Fates enabled me to aecept this invitation without 
a tremor, and boldly did I venture my safety upon 
a floor liberally encumbered with bits of paper, 
orange peel, flowers that had perished in early youth, 
and long strips of treacherous and bone-endangering 
banana-skin, An _ excellent example of how such 
footing should be negotiated was, however, afforded 
from the outset by two fine Angora cats, engaged in 
warfare, and chasing each other around and around 
the insecure tables with gliding velvety steps that no 
pitfalls could endanger. Their vicious secratchings and 
stranglings whenever they met were watched with 
interest by an aged Jewish “ slavey ” with extraordi- 
narily thin bare legs, who was airily clad in a few 
lengths of yellow and red bandana handkerchief. 
On catching sight of us she scuttled away for 
all the world like an old cockroach toward her 
back-kitechen domain, affording us a rear view of 
her figure, which came near to losing me the last of 
my gravity. J 

My guide, who had vanished and left me defenceless 
against the perils of the place, now reappeared and 
obsequiously offered to show me to my room. 

“T would like,” quoth I in Baedeker Italian, “ to 
speak to the proprietor.” 

* But, Signor, I am the proprietor.” 

This proud assertion so took me by surprise that I 
could not help an expressive glance at his outward 
measliness, a discourtesy which he was good enough to 
accept without ill-wiil. 

My room—well, it was a room! That is about all 
that can be said about it, except that it did justice to 
the Grand Hotel Minerva, its “open” plumbing and 
other unseemly items. When I descended to the 
dining-room for lunch I found myself waited upon by 
the son of the house, awho sported in the lapel of his 
coat a Tunisian decoration of which he was visibly 
vain—with some excuse, since it had been conferred 
upon him for agile attendance upon His Highness the 
Bey during the course of a rose-garden “ picnic.” a 
very pretty and aristocratic Oriental function. The 
fare was not df the sort which makes one inclined to 
linger at table; and so, swallowing my coffee and light- 
ing a cigar, I went for a stroll about the town; and a’° 
rather fascinating one I found it, since | only re- 
gained my temporary residence as the dinner bell was 
sounding for the second time. 

There were a few more guests assembled for this 
meal than there had been at noon, and I found myself 
seated opposite a villainous-looking customer in a 
greasy cap, which was no doubt glued to his head, for 
he never once removed it. My thoughts began to 
wander toward Barbary pirates when, in defiance of 
the conventions, and greatly to his own apparent risk 
and peril, he proceeded to juggle his food with a dirk, 
or a young yataghan, or whatever it was. That fero- 
cious style of feeding upon the fly-powdered viands 
was something wholly out of the common, 

The decorated son was nowhere to be seen at first, 
and was replaced by a personage who seemed to me the 
Oriental prototype of an American tramp, and so re- 
pulsive was he that I instinctively shut my eyes when- 
ever he lumbered in my direction; but Allah was 
gracious in this hour of distress, for in a few moments 
the seedy proprietor relieved him, and he vanished 
into the neighboring kitchen, where madame the pro- 
prietress was sunk in the mysteries of strange brew- 
age for her hapless boarders. If he had come back I 
could not have eaten anything. 

From above our heads drifted down the sounds of 
Pagliacci, hammered upon a tin-pan piano—as_ the 
father informed me in a complacent whisper—by his 
two eldest daughters for the edification of their sixteen 
brothers and sisters. 

Presently the “ waiter upon the Bey ” entered, and, 


contemptuously oblivious of the company, indulged in a 
violent altercation with the author of his being—evi- 
dently in his opinion a much less important man than 
himself. A quarrel between Maltese—I am not allud- 
ing to the cats, since those were Angoras—is no joke, 
and my incorrigible imagination had already floated 
the orange peel on the floor in a bloody ooze, when the 
catastrophe was averted. A young and guileless pigeon 
fluttered in, to be at once pursued by both the cats 
around and over the tables. Father and son joined in 
the pursuit of the cats, the crumpled Jewess reap- 
peared, and, with several of the guests, became in- 























The tower from which the muezzin calls to prayer 


volved in an indescribable hubbub that effectually 
smothered the original dispute. 

The rescue effected, we returned to table. The re- 
mains of the watery soup, fish reclining on faded salad 
leaves, and cous-cous composed of everything that had 
remained on the plates at luncheon cemented into some 
sort of adhesive cereal; were soon despatched; and the 
Barbary pirate, apparently much the worse for his 
meal, rose and departed with a threatening gesture of 
his fist toward the opposite wall—gaudy with Medi- 
terranean steamship posters above a light-green shelf, 
whereon I had previously discovered an ancient and 
dishevelled traveller’s guide, an Amherst College cata- 
logue of 1904, and a German pamphlet Teutonically 
poetizing hardware. 

Formerly, it seems, the dining-room had possessed 
even greater attractions. There had dwelt in it a 
dog, who, having started out to be a Great Dane, had 
failed in every respect excepting size, and his playful 
and kindly presence greatly adorned the place. His 























Shops for the sale of water-ewers 
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A street cut through the ancient Spanish wall 
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best effect was created by rising suddenly from a siesta 
beneath a table and tipping the current item of the 
bill of fare into the diners’ laps. Also he was mortally 
afraid of the cats, who, when not occupied in elapper- 
clawing or shedding their silky fur into the butter, 
would join forces to chase him out. But he lived to 
be an unappreciated genius and some weeks before my 
arrival had been banished to the proprietor’s coun- 
try seat—imagination fails to picture what that 
could be like—and his frolicsome place knew him no 
more. 

However, the arrival of the native dentist who 
visited the hotel at set times in the course of the year 
over-compensated me for his loss. When I emerged 
from my room a few moments after dinner I found 
this uncertificated practitioner on the baleony, busily 
at work with strange implements of the Stone Age, and 
watched by a motley and admiring crowd from the tiled 
court below. Prompted by some evil demon, I paused 
just as a tall burnoused native of dignified mien was 
submitting to a rapid examination of his jaws. Six 
teeth were showing signs of wear according to the 
professional pronouncement—six ...a big number 
... yes; but, being by nature obliging, if the patient 
coneurred he would draw the entire mouthful at a 
greatly reduced rate, thus enabling the “tall native to 
acquire fame and honor as the possessor of a double 
set of false ones! The victim bowed assent, and in a 
moment a shower of ensanguined molars was flying 
over the ba.cony rail upon the heads of the multitude. 








HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Nine were thus despatched before my eyes, but as the 
ruthless grapnels approached the tenth the victim 
silently brushed them aside. The rest, he explained, 
gorily expectorating, could wait until to-morrow; and, 
holding himself straighter than ever, he descended the 
precarious stairs, stopping in the court to exhibit his 
lacerated gums to eager searchers after similar relief. 
Some found the prospect reassuring ‘and began to 
ascend, but I had had more than enough and went else- 
where. 

The evening would be impossible,at the hotel—I saw 
that, so, sedulously concealing my valuables in various 
holes about my apartment, | wandered forth into the 
dark and lonely streets, hoping desperately that | 
might be garroted or knifed before I went mad alto- 
gether. Recklessly,.therefore, and without fear of man 
or beast, I stumbled on and on until a cheaply multi- 
colored illumination disclosed to me the entrance to 
the Italian quarter. A cinematograph? Were my eyes 
deceiving me? No; for presently was revealed before 
them a “ moving ” drama of Turkish love, robbery, and 
revenge, with music in the shape of an anemic indi- 
vidual wresting Kathleen Mavourneen with brutal 
force from a pitiably aged and helpless piano. 

“ Kathleen Mavourneen, the gray dawn is breaking!” 

I shuddered. No, I didn’t want to see it break in 
the city streets, and resolutely I turned my face 
“homeward.” I had misjudged the hotel; bad as it 
was, it was my only bourne. 

But in those regions one does not enter an hotel as 


one would the Ritz or the St. Regis, so during fifteen 
minutes [ vainly pounded the panels, alternately with 
my heavy cane and my boot; until, as to Mark ‘Twain's 
prisoner who had a bright idea after twenty years, it 
occurred to me to open the door. It resisted. I shoved 
vigorously; there was a fearful crash, a medley of ob- 
scene growlings, and I entered head first over the 
sprawling form of the Moorish boab who had been 
sleeping against it after the manner of his kind. He 
did not offer to knife me, he did not even demand com- 
pensation, but closed the door, bundled up on the 
threshold, and was instantly asleep again. Gropingly 
and with the aid of many matches | at last reached 
my room and securely bolted myself in. 1 desired no 
more adventures. 

A few moments later, arrayed for the night, | 
sprang into bed, and at once reboundgd every bit as 
vigorously—the impact of my weight had set off a 
crazy’ carillon of springs—they were not only ex- 
tremely powerful but out of tune as well. A stealthy 
second approach was successful, however, and | got 
in, discovering piles of blankets that savored of the 
Arctie regions—and other things—though the weather 
was extremely warm. Evidently resignation alone re- 
mained to me, and absolute immobility on that grid- 
iron of vocal springs if | were to sleep at all; so, 
carefully stretching myself upon, not beneath, the 
coverings, and holding myself as rigid as a corpse, | 
fell at last into the exhausted sleep of my first night 
in Tripoli. 





The Mystery of the Sargasso Sea 
_ By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


Z7RIER HERE is one vast marine expanse 

es that mariners shun—the little-known 
Sargasso Sea. This has been a 
place of mystery and dread ever 
> since the first bold navigator began 
seeking what lay beyond the rim of 
his own horizons. 

The Sargasso Sea is in mid-Atlan- 
tic, lying between 20 and 35 de- 
grees north latitude and 30 and 60 degrees longitude 
west from Greenwich. In area more than two million 
square miles, it is thus almost as large as the United 
States. Erom its borders it seems an ocean solitude, 
a meadow of seaweed as large as a continent. It has 
heen popularly believed that this seaweed shrouds all 
the derelicts and débris that the mighty swirl of the 
ocean currents for ages past has seized and swung 
into the centre of this dead water. 

Around the edges of the Sargasso Sea float the 
masses of débris that the currents have most recently 
brought from the ends of the ocean. There are huge 





of every day. Take a cup of tea and stir it round. 
The bubbles will rush to the centre and stop there. 
The sweep of the tea around the edge of the cup is, 
in a very minute way, the same as the movement of 
the mighty ocean currents that swing around the At- 
lantic with the Sargasso Sea in their centre. <A _ bet- 
ter illustration may be had by taking a basin half 
full of water and tossing therein some bits of wood 
or cork, or anything that will float. Then with a 
sweep of the hand set the water swirling. All the 
floating bits will gather in the centre, and there they 
will stay so long as the water is in motion. It is 
thus that the wrecks and the incaleulable débris 
swept by this stupendous onrush of the ocean currents 
find their way to the centre of the vortex and stay 
there. 

The great masses of gulfweed are the warders of 
this prison in the seas. Along the outer edges there 
are detached islands of varying size, which, like the 
mass of vegetation that stretches to the sky line, are 
of the yellow gulfweed, by the Spaniards called sar- 

gazo. These little 
islands have narrow 
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channels of clear 
water between them. 
The water is of an in- 
tense indigo blue and 
the seaweed of a 
bright yellow, — the 
contrast between the 
two being exceedingly 
striking. Only a few 
hundred feet from the 
outer edges of these 
floating islands the 
continent of solid 
marine vegetation be- 
gins. 

No steamship could 
ever penetrate the 
Sargasso Sea. The 
tangling weed would 
choke its propeller 
and make it useless. 
The skipper of any 
sailing-eraft who runs 
his prow into this 
thick web of weed 
—— through any of the 














mischances of naviga- 


The shaded oval represents the location, general dimznsions, and comparative density tion is fortunate in- 
of the Sargasso Sea. The small arrows indicate the ocean currents which confine it deed if he escapes 


trunks of trees that once grew in the forests of 
srazil, a thousand miles from the ocean in the soli- 
tudes of the Amazon; there are casks and boxes tossed 
overboard from the galleys of transatlantic liners. 
Anything that floats—an empty barrel or a water- 
logged derelict—once it gets into the grasp of the sea- 
currents, finds its resting-place in the end in this 
graveyard of the ocean. 

The Sargasso Sea owes its existence to the great 
ocean rivers that encircle it. On the charts this huge 
system of ocean rivers forms an irregular circle. In 
the centre of it is a great ellipse more than a thousand 
miles east and west, and two thousand north and 
south. It is like a vast lake in the centre of 
the Atlantic, but one whose shores are ever-mov- 
ing waters instead’ of stable land. It is like the 
calm centre of an immense whirlpool. The far- 
off deep-sea currents that sweep around its cireum- 
ference do not disturb the stagnant waters within its 
boundaries. These weed-covered waters are forever 
placid, except at rare intervals when some vagrant 
storm swoops down from the heavens and ruffles their 
surface. The atmosphere above is usually as calm as 
the seas below. The great rivers of the air, the trade- 


‘winds, pass this region by. 


The best .way in which the Sargasso Sea may be 
understood is to compare it with some familiar object 


quickly. The Sar- 

gasso Sea is baffling. 

1t is not solid enough to walk upon nor liquid enough 
to permit the navigation of a boat. Whoever falls into 
it is drowned forthwith. The clinging weed ‘grasps 
and holds and makes the stoutest swimmer powerless. 
Of course it would be possible to cut a passage for 

a small boat toward the centre of this immense sea- 
meadow. But the channel behind would close up as 
quickly as it was made and cut off the avenue of 
escape. Such an expedition would require a large 
quantity of supplies, far greater than any boat of 
moderate size could carry. Some day, no doubt, the 
Sargasso Sea will be explored, for it has the lure of 
mystery which always tempts men to risk their lives. 
So far as known the only real attempt that ever 
has been made to explore the Sargasso Sea and to 
map it accurately was that of a Captain Leps, the 
master of a French sailing-vessel, more than half a 
century ago. In his report, written in 1857 and pub- 
lished in a bulletin of the French Geographical So- 
ciety eight years later, he gave a brief account of his 
observations, which extended over a period of some 
three months. Captain Leps does not say how he 
came to receive his exploring commission, and his 
account reads like that of an experienced mariner 
rather than that of a man of science. The map he 
made, however, is considered the most accurate one 
in existence. He did not attempt to penetrate this 
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great floating mass of seaweed, but seems to have 
contented himself with sailing around it and observ- 
ing the course of the currents. 

The belief that appears to have been shared by such 
geographers as Oviedo and Baron von Humboldt-— 
that the sea is impenetrable, and that it holds forever 
all that comes within its boundaries—seems to have 
been disproved by what happened to a_ derelict 
recently. 

In May last the United States Hydrographic Office 
at Washington reported that the Norwegian bark 
Crown—wrecked and abandoned—drifted into the Sar- 
gasso Sea on one side and came out later on the other. 
Apparently this boat had passed directly through 
the centre of this ocean desert—straight across the’ 
1,100 miles of its diameter, steered only by the shift- 
ing currents of the ocean, 

Modern hydrographic science does not regard the 
Sargasso Sea as anything to be dreaded. It takes 
its fabulous terrors as things not proven. Lieutenant 
Ridgely Hunt, United States Navy, in charge of 
Branch Hydrographie Office in New York City, has 
this to say about it: 

“Through the dynamical forces arising from the 
earth’s rotation, which cause all moving masses in the 
northern hemisphere to tend to be deflected toward the 
right-hand side of their path, the alge that are borne 
by the Gulf Stream from the tropical seas find their 
way toward the inner edge of the circulatory drift 
which moves in a clockwise direction around the cen- 
tral part of the North Atlantic Ocean. In this central 
part the flow of the surface waters is not steady in 
any direction, and hence the floating seaweed tends to 
accumulate there. The tendency to accumulate is per- 
haps most observabie in the triangular region marked 
out by the Azores, the Canaries, and the Cape Verde 
Islands, but much seaweed is also found to the west- 
ward of the middle part of this triangular region 
in an elongated area extending to the seventieth de- 
gree meridian of west longitude. 

“The abundance of seaweed in the Sargasso Sea flue- 
tuates much with the variation of the agencies which 
accounts for its presence, but this office does not 
possess any authentic records to show that it has 
ever been accumulated in such amount as materially 
to impede vessels in passing over this part of the 
ocean. 

All sorts of small aquatie and insect life flourish 
around the bordefs of the Sargasso Sea. There are 
numberless varieties of fish, molluses, shrimps, crabs, 
and waterfleas. Almost invariably this life takes on 
the protective color of the masses of yellow weeds in 
which it lives. 

Some of these inhabitants of the Sargasso Sea are 
found nowhere else. There is a transparent shrimp 
that has wondrous eyes on the end of long pedicels. 
These eyes are many-faceted, and each facet sheds a 
brilliant greenish light and sparkles like a splendid 
gem. The watertleas are extraordinary also. Some 
are totally blind, while others go to the opposite ex- 
treme and are nearly all eye. Even the fishes are 
unique. There are some that build nests in which to 
hatch their young. They form the weed into huge 
balls about the size of ~ Dutch cheese, The fish binds 
these together with giftinous threads which it exudes 
from its body. These threads are so strong that a man 
cannot pull them apart with his hands. One explorer 
who brought up in a net one of these fish nests found 
six small fish inside. 

Although the waters about the Sargasso Sea are 
generally calm, they are by no means stationary. The 
fringing islands of weed rise and fall or shift their 
position according to the direction of the wind or the 
condition of the sea. The great mass, however, seems 
as motionless as the land itself. 

At night the waters of the Sargasso Sea are phos- 
pboreseent, and the fish and all the marine life shine 
with this strange light. Now and then great shoals 
of fish shoot through the narrow lanes between the 
islands and leave trails of light as they slip through’ 
the indescribable beauty of the molten seas, 
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SOME NEEDED LAWS: FEDERAL AND 
OTHERWISE 

FEDERAL mosquito law placing all 
mosquitoes doing an _— interstate 
business under the control of a com- 
mission empowered to muzzle them 
at appropriate seasons of the year. 

A law regulating the uncontrolled 
power of baggage-smashers, designed 
to prevent them from throwing suit- 
cases and Saratoga trunks weighing 
under two hundred pounds farther than three hundred 
yards. 

An anti-polyandry law forbidding summer girls to 
havé more than fifteen fiancés at once until all maiden 
ladies under sixty in the ,district have been matrimoni- 
ally provided for. 

\ law for the prevention of cruelty to voters by 
Which stump-speakers who speak more than three con- 
secutive hours at a stretch shall be fined a dollar a 
word for all words spoken after the time-limit has ex- 
pired, or compelled to eat their own perorations, or 
both. 

A city ordinanee fining all women who go off into 
the country: for the summer, turning a lot of weak- 
minded husbands loose to graze along the city high- 
ways during the heated term. 

An anti-smuggling law requiring that all returning 
travellers from abroad shall wear bathing-suits when 
entering this port, and compelling them to pay a fine 








THE LIFE-SAVER 


of twice the value of their baggage for presuming to 
land anywhere south of the Canadian line. 

A law regulating piazza gossip, requiring that all 
men and women who pull other people’s characters 
apart shall be compelled to put them together again 
immediately thereafter under penalty of having their 
own records published in the local press. 

A Jaw for the benefit of the travelling publie 7e- 
quiring all persons who snore to wear Maxim silencers 
on their noses on all sleeping-cars doing an interstate 
business. 


A GOOD REASON 

“You say Colonel Dawson can’t see me?” demanded 
little Binks, indignantly. 

“T do.” returned the colonel’s secretary. 

“And may I ask if he gives any reason for this 
extraordinary behavior?” said Binks, trembling with 
emotion. 

“Yes,” replied the secretary, coldly. “He says he 
doesn’t want to strain his eyes.” 


A CLEAR CASE 
“T DON’T very well see,” said the lawyer, “ how you 
ean sue your husband for a. divoree on the seore of 
desertion when on your own account he has been living 
quietly at home all the time.” 
“You don’t, eh?” retorted the indignant would-be 
plaintiff. “ Well, if it isn’t desertion for a man to 
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take a taxicab to the club, and deny that he is related 
to her, just because his wife has been arrested on the 
dock for smuggling, | don’t know what desertion is!” 





PRUNES IS PRUNES 
By a recent decision of the Appellate Division of the 

Supreme Court, rice pudding has been declared to be 

pastry, but prunes are held to be nothing more than 

prunes.—Law report in a daily paper. 

I ALWAYS knew that Pigs were Pigs and Pollywogs 
were Frogs. 

I’ve had a dim suspicion that some Sausages were 
Dogs. 

That Eggs is Eggs and Cats is Cats, nobody can dis- 
pute, 

And everywhere fresh Apple Sass has had no sub- 
stitute. 

Boys will be Boys, Girls will be Girls, and Hens are 
ever Hens, 

And in some Poetry you'll find Goose Quills make 
busy Pens. 

Old Maids are Maids wherever found and Pants are 
Pantaloons, 

So why should we now stand aghast to learn that 
Prunes is Prunes? 


I never thought them otherwise, though maybe some 
folks think . 

A Prune’s a Motor in disguise or Pot of Purple Ink. 

It never would occur to me to think a Prune a Pig, 

Though sometimes I’ve received a Prune when order- 
ing a Fig. 

I’ve met a Maid with Golden Hair I thought to be 
a Peach, 

Who later on a Lemon turned and fled beyond my 


reach, 

3ut never ’neath the glowing Sun nor the inconstant 
Moon 

Have I believed a Prune could be aught other than a 
Prune. 


I knew a Lady once who kept a Home for Gentle- 


folk, 

Who set a table that was deemed a rather sorry 
joke. 

Her Eggs were Eggs; in fact, had been that way for 


many a year, 

And that her Soup was in the Soup was ever sadly 
clear, 

But she believed the Prune a Bird of Plumage rich 
and gay 

And served it to those Gentlefolk at least three 


times a day. N 
She served it in the morning glow, at eventide and 
noon, : 


But none the less [ always knew ’twas nothing but 
a Prune. 


But all the same I’m glad to hear the Court’s decided 
that 

The Prune is not a Taxicab, a Cheese, or Derby Hat. 

If anybody in the land mistakes it for a Rose, 

A Mackintosh. a Garden Rake, or length of Rubber 


Hose, 

‘Tis proper that the Law should say exactly what 
it is 

And so remove it from the realm ‘of puzzling mys- 
teries. 

So here’s to Solomon the Judge with Wisdom all in 
tune 


Who dares to freely speak his mind and call .the 
Prune a Prune! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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QUEEHAWKETT NOTES 


JORDI Tm summer season 
Bae has opened auspi- 
‘ ciously for Quee- 
hawkett, every room in 
town having been rented 
for the next six weeks, 
with the demand still so 
great that Silas Wether- 
bee has put sixteen cots 
in his hay-barn to ac- 
commodate the week- 
enders. 

“Dad” Peters, the 
most popular fiancé at 
Queehawkett last summer, whose engagements it was 
always a pleasure to us to announce, has returned to 
the Woodbine for the season, where he will exercise his 
well-known powers of fascination for the rest of the 
summer. Fathers of marriageable daughters need not 
worry over “ Dad’s” intentions. He hasn't any. 

Our summer visitors, in order to show their appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the Queehawkett brass band to 
entertain them with rare music, have started a popular 
subscription to send the whole band off on a six 
weeks’ vacation during the heated spell. Visitors who 
wish to get to sleep early in thé evening will ma- 
terially advance their cause by sending their contribu- 
tions, large or small, to Herman Heinzinski, the leader 
of the band, at Heinzinski’s barber shop, on Main 
Street. 

The proprietors of the La Lorraine bungalows on 
Hillside Avenue have given notice to their tenants 
that all bridge-players arriving at the bungalows will 
be required to pay three weeks in advance, owing to 
certain misconnections between the cashier and some 
of last season’s guests. 

Owing to the man-famine so prevalent at summer 
resorts these days, the hustling manager of the Ever- 
glades House has engaged two graduates of Harvard 
to spend the season there. Their time will be booked 
in advance, and all applications for dances, walks, 





‘sets of tennis, fishing parties, and other social diver- 


sions should be made to the room clerk at the earliest 
possible moment. A small nominal fee for their at- 
tentions will be charged. Special rates will be charged 
for flirtations of a serious nature. 

We are glad to notice among the recent arrivals at 
the Queehawkett House, Miss Tootsie Flaxilocks of 
Jersey City. It is only gallantry that keeps us from 
saving that this Is Miss Flaxilocks’s thirty-seventh 
consecutive summer here. 

Invalids and others spending the summer at Quee- 
lawkett, who desire to provide themselves with special 
eggs, are notified that we have in our cold-storage de- 
partment some hundred or more dozen eggs, paid 
into our treasury from time to time during the past 
three years for subscriptions, which may be had at 
reduced rates. It must be understood by purchasers 
that we give only a quit-claim deed to them, and do 
not warrant their title to freshness. 

Our announcement last week that the Hammond Cot- 
tage on Beach Street was leased for the season was, 
it seems, a trifle premature. The lessee after taking 

















LAWYER: “ THE ONLY GROUND YOU HAVE FOR AN 
ABSOLUTE SEPARATION IS—” 

CLIENT: “ WHat?” 

LAWYER: “ THE CEMETERY.” 


the cottage and cashing a check for thirty-five dollars 
at Hawkins’s grocery, left town and has not returned, 
although the check has, the bank having no account in 
the name of the person who drew it. 

A singular ornithological phenomenon is reported 
from Billups’s farm. Miss Parthenia Bumpus of Bos- 
ton, who arrived at the farm for the season last week, 
inadvertently left her chantecler hat on the lawn the 
other night, and the next morning twelve little 
chickens were found asleep under it, having escaped 
from Mr, Billups’s incubators and adopted the beauti- 
ful piece of millinery for their mother. 

While it is true that the managers of the Wiggles- 
worth have declined to advertise their hotel in our 
columns, observing thaé our circulation is a trifle too 
sluggish for them, we hasten to inform the public that 
they are consistently following -out their plan not to 
allow any tips in their hostelry. Even their billiard 
—_ are included in the operation of this excelent 
rule, 


AT THE SEASHORE 
Carraway (to Hawkins, who has just arrived): 
“By Jove! Hawk, there .goes that stunning little 
brunette who was here last season. She’s the jolliest 
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‘ WHERE IGNORANCE IS 


little bird I ever met. Come along and I'll introduce 
you.” 

Hawkins (coldly): “ No, thanks, Carraway. ['m 
married,” 

Carraway: “ Oh tutt, Hawk! 
that make? She won’t care. 
specialty.” 

HAwkKINs (still more coldly): “I know that. [’m 
the man she married.” 


What difference does 
Married men are her 


SUMMER RESORT ETIQUETTE 
AT THE SEASHORE 

I. Young women who bury their fianecés in the sand 
should be very careful to mark the precise spot where 
the burial has taken place, so that before leaving the 
beach they may dig them up again. The penalty for a 
violation of this rule is apt to be the complete loss 
of the fiancé. 

II. If a young lady’s hat is blown off on the beach 
and goes dancing over the sands, do your best to catch 
it, but be careful to do so with your hand, and under 
ne circumstances try to arrest its progress seaward 
by impaling it to the earth with the sharp ferule of 
your umbrella. 

III. If the littte brother of an attractive young per- 
son shovels a spadeful of wet sand down the back of 
your neck, kiss your hand to him, and tell him he 1s 
a fine fellow, and later when you meet him in a dark 
place where he cannot recognize you, bestow such 
further attentions upon him as you think the occasion 
demands. 

IV. Be gallant always, and even if you suspect that 
a certain fair guest’s complexion is not real, do not 
yield to the temptation to test. the fastness of its 
colors by ducking her head underwater under the 
pretence that you are teaching her to swim. 

V. If while you are bathing with your heart’s de- 
sire a shark suddenly pokes his nose in between you, 
do not lose your head by putting it in the shark’s 
mouth, but create a diversion from the lady by run- 
ning away as hard as you can with a great splash. 
Sharks never were lady-killers, anyhow. 

VI. Cruelty to our fellow men is never to be com- 
mended, but if you find your hated rival intruding 
between yourself and the young lady you have come 
to the seashore to visit, it is no violation of the pre- 
scribed etiquette of seaside courtship to hit him play- 
fully on the optie with a nice fresh jellyfish. If the 
jellyfish is really fresh the mere electrical effect of 
this sudden contact will produce the desired results. 

VII. In revisiting the scene of last year’s conquests 
do not assume that because you were engaged to a cer- 
tain lady there at the close of last season you and she 
are necessarily acquainted this year. If you desire to 
renew the acquaintance get somebody to introduce you 
as though you had never met her before, and under no 
circumstances refer to your past relation. She may 
have married since, and such allusions might prove 
embarrassing. 

VIII. If you are out fishing and an extra-heavy blue- 
fish yanks one of the ladies overheard, do not try to 
rescue her by grabbing her by the hair. It might 
come off. But seize a boat-hook and at once catch 
her by the handle of her vanity bag, which you will 
find firmly attached to her waist, and pull her slowly 
but surely back into the boat again. 

IX. If on the morning after she has accepted you, 
you discover that two other men te whom the lady 
is engaged to be married have arrived, do not commit 
suicide or challenge your rivals to a duel. Bide your 
time, and some evening when you sit down for a 
friendly game of bridge together suggest the lady for 
a booby prize, and if you really want her do your 
worst. 

X. If in a fit of absent-mindedness after bathing you 
find that you have entered another man’s bath-house 
and put on his clothes instead of your own, and have 
not discovered the fact for several hours, good form 
requires that you should at least return to the owner 
such private papers’ as you may find in his pockets, 
his watch, and, if your means will permit, a consider- 
able portion of the money found in his wallet. To 
avoid ostentation it were well that this were done 
anonymously. As for the clothes, much will depend 
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BLISS 


upon how well they fit you, but the safer plan is to 
iet the matter rest in abeyance for a while until the 
other fellow has had a chance to cool off. In any 
event it will be bad form to wear them publicly until 
you are sure he has gone back to town. 
THE KIND THAT MOTHER USED TO MAKE 
Her smiles? Ah, they are mighty sweet! 
They fill my days with sun and _ shine, 
They gild the paths before my feet 
With glory golden and divine. 
They fill me with ambitions fair 
For tasks immortals undertake, 
And spur me ever on, for they’re 
The kind that Mother used to make. 


Her eyes? Ah, they are deeply blue. 
How I rejoice to watch their light 
As they flash out on care and rue 
And drive all worry out of sight! 
And when she uses them-—ah me! 
To stir me, how my pulses quake 
‘For they’re again the kind, you see, 
The kind that Mother used to make! 


Her cooking? Ah, what genius lies 
Behind each culinary scheme! 
Such rabbits rare, such pumpkin pies, 
Each dish a sweetly dainty dream. 
It matters not what she may do, 
Whatever she shall mix or bake, 
There is not one unequal to 
The kind that Mother used to make. 


And when at night, returning late, 
From business cares—and other things— 
I find her waiting at the gate, 
Or up-stairs full of murmurings, 
I think of many a bygone day, 
And how my daddy used to shake, 
For her remarks are, sad to say, 
The kind that Mother used to make! 
A. SUFFERAN MANN. 
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“ WELL, HERE WE ARE AT LAST. WHERE SHALL WE 
PITCH THE TENT?” 
* RIGHT OVER THIS CLIFF.” 








































































































A STORY OF THE METEORIC 


SHOWERS OF 18338 


By Virginia Frazer Boyle 


T was Aunt Silvey’s time to tell a 
story, and, as she hobbled forward 
leaning on her stick to take the 
place of honor closest to the fire, her 
listeners knew that it would be a 
story of the elements, for Aunt 
Silvey studied the heavens and 
could prophesy good or evil in the 
whistling of the winds. And this 
was Aunt Silvey’s story: 

Uncle Bob’s Lish was as fine a young negro as was 
ever born on Ole Marse’s plantations, and Ole Marse 
was proud of him. He was tall, slender, and brown, 
and when he laughed his teeth glistened like ivory; 
when he swung the axe at the roots of the great trees 
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down in the new clearing? the sway of his splendid 
young body was beautiful to see. 

The other negroes said that Lish was as good as free, 
for since he put out the fire in the gin-house all by 
himself, when it was full of cotton, and the same year 
swam through the ice at the risk of his own life and 
saved Young Marse from drowning, all he had to do 
when he wanted anything was to go to the Big House 
and ask Ole Mis’ for it, and he got it. 

All the girls in the Quarters made eyes at Lish, and 
the mothers always had a word of praise tor him. 
But for all that Lish had a hidden sorrow. A sorrow 
that made him an outcast from all the merry happen- 
ings in the Quarters, a looker-on, with no part nor 
pleasure in them. He could buck-and-wing and double- 
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He had stolen his dead mother’s hoop earrings, and he gave them to Dicey 
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shuffle and buzzard-lope by himself, with the best of 
them; but let a petticoat swish by him and it was all 
over with Lish. 

But when spring came again and the peach-trees 
blushed down in the orchard, and the apple-trees wept 
their white petals on the hillside: when the bees 
came out into the open and drummed in the hearts of 
hyacinths and the joree that nested in the thorn told 
his mate that the winter was surely gone; when there 
was a breaking of the clods in the cornfield and a 
weeding out in the young cotton, and the swarming life 
in the Quarters stretched itself in the dazzling sun- 
shine and let the back logs die into ashes—then it was 
ihat something happened to Lish. Aunt Mahaly 
dropped her rake right in the middle of the row, in 
wonderment, and even Uncle Bob, Lish’s own daddy, 
leaned on his hoe, to look. By twelve o’clock every 
negro on the plantation knew that Lish had sidled up 
to Dicey in the field and offered her three partridge 
eggs, and Dicey had accepted them. 

“ Hain’t nuffin’ but spring fever,” said Uncle Bob, 
as he went back to his work. “ Lish hain’t never had 
his sheer, an’ hit’s ketchin’.” And the spring fever 
would have prospered and thrived wonderfully in Lish, 
save that Dicey was a flirt. It was great fun to watch 
the envious glances for a while, but all too soon Lish’s 
awkward wooing wearied the spoiled belle of the 
Quarters, and she longed for the larger field which had 
always been hers. It was very stupid to sit and hold 
hands with the speechless Lish as he gazed first at her, 
then at the sluggish river, muddy and swollen with the 
late spring rains, then back again at her without a 
word. 

Blessed though he was with treasures among the 
men of the Quarters, day after day he had brought 
them all and laid them at her feet:.the trophies Ole 
Marse had given him year after year as wrestling 


prizes; the gold ring which he had chosen as Ole> 


Mis’s gift when she had asked him to name it after 
he had saved Young Marse—and Ole Mis’ had taken it 
off her own finger. Then came the china cup with the 
gold band around it and the motto * Love the Giver ”’ 
across it, which Little Miss, the baby, had sent him 
for Christmas. As a last offering, he had slipped into 
Uncle Bob’s old cedar “chist,” and stolen his dead 
mother’s hoop earrings, and he gave them to Dicey. 
Then Lish silently labored with words until they came, 
* Hain’t I cornvineed you yet, Dicey?” 

Dicey with her one free hand smoothed her faded 
blue cotton apron, then tossed her head until the 
drops on the hoop earrings tinkled like bells. “ Not 
yet, Lish, but it’s er comin’! It’s er comin’!” she said. 

* When hit gwine come?” whispered Lish. 

“When I finds my heart,’ and Dicey tinkled the 
drops again. “ What else Une Bob got in dat chist 
dat b'ling te yow maw, Lish?” 

“Des kivers, Dicey,” and Lish drew his free hand 
across his eyes. “1 done slip everthing else outen 
hit ’ceptin’ de kivers. Mammy’s ghos’ sho gwine 
ha’nt me if I taken dem kivers fum daddy!” 

* Lish!” erooned Dicey, as she swayed her body to 
and fro, ‘ I’se des er pinin’ an’ er honin’ fur some er 
dem kivers, *fore I kin be cornvinced!” 

So it came to pass that now, since they had been 
folded away for the summer, one by one of the patient 
dead Marthy’s quilts were slipped from Uncle Bob’s 
“chist ”’ by the infatuated Lish. First came the “ Gol- 
den Chain”; the * Lone Star” followed. Lish shivered 
even in the first spring heat as he took from the bot- 
tom of the “echist” the “Yellow Rose of Texas,” 
ahich had been the pride of the industrious Marthy’s 
heart. Still Dicey was unconvinced. Perhaps there 
was something else in Uncle Bob’s old wonder-box for 
Lish to give her. But Lish had impoverished the un- 
conscious Uncle Bob. and he himself was bankrupt of 
all his former wealth; so now the days went by with- 
out the offering of another gift. Then Dicey looked 
asbout and began to smile on Selim, whose mother had 
a brood of fine young broilers. Lish burned , with 
jealousy in the field as he watched the blissful Selim, 
and froze with fear in the cabin lest Uncle Bob should 
discover the loss of his “ kivers”; and once more he 
sought the presence of the coquettish Dicey. 

“Is Selim cornvinced you yet, Dicey?” he asked, 
mournfully, as Dicey snatched her hand away from his 
hopeless grasp. 

“Naw, Selim hain’t cornvince me yet, but maybe 
hit’s comin’!” 

* An’ wid all I done give you uv mine an’ done steal 
fum daddy, hain’t I cornvince you yet, Dicey?” 

“Naw, you hain’t cornvince me, Lish! Dar’s mo’ in 
dat chist uv Uncle Bob’s!” 

Lish groaned in spirit. ‘“ Cain’t I cornvince you wid 
what I already done?’ Again Dicey made the drops 
on the earrings of Lish’s dead mother ring like bells. 

“Not if de levee was ter break an’ ever’body drown- 
dead ’ceptin’ you an’ me! Not if all de cows an’ de 
hosses an’ de sheeps what w’an’t drowndead was ter up 
an’ ter ax hit!” 

Lish groaned and leaned his head on his hands. 

Dicey, grown more audacious, rose and turned a 
pirouette on her toes. ‘ Not if de very stairs was ter 
come drappin’ outen.de sky, fur ter ax hit, kin you 
cornvince me, Lish!” 


Lish lay out on the grass alone and looked up at the 
sky. Moodily he watched the afterglow fade and the 
swift twilight come on; then one by one the stars 
eame twinkling out to pierce the darkness, but they 
brought no message to Lish’s rudely broken heart. 


Uncle Bob loved few things on the face of the earth; 
of these things, the first were the “ kivers” his dead 
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Marthy had made with her own hands, and the next 
was Lish, his son. It so happened one Sunday morn- 
ing, as he was basking in the sunshine in front of his 
cabin, and Lish was lying on the grass looking up at 
the sky, he spied Dicey across the way, hanging her 
quilts on a line to air. She looked very pretty to his 
old eyes, as she flitted to and fro, pinning them up on 
the line—one, two, three, four, while their kaleidoscopic 
brilhancy fairly dazzled him. But there was something 
very familiar about three of them, the “Golden 
Chain,” the “Lone Star,’ and the “* Yellow Rose”; 
and he bethought himself of his own wealth and began 
to stretch a line for the airing of his own treasures. 
Whistling as he went, he turned into the cabin and 
opened his precious “ chist.” It was empty! Even the 
Seidlitz-powder box in which he always kept his 
Martha’s hoop earrings was gone! 

““She’s got ’em!’’ he muttered. ‘“ She’s got ’em!” 

Trembling with rage, he picked up his knotted 
stick, but when he looked out upon the grass at the 
prone figure still staring up at the sky his heart mis- 
gave him. 

“ Lish!” he called, “ Lish! come here!” 

Listless and indifferent to the consequences, what- 
ever they might be, Lish rose and stood before his 
father. Closing the door, the old man put his back 
against it, and, making a vicious flourish with his 
knotted stick, he brought it down softly to the floor. 

‘“Hain’t no usen ter whine over spilt milk, boy,” he 
said, sternly. “JI knows what you steal ’em fur—I 
knows!—an’ I oughter frail you in er inch uv you’ 
life! But you gotter git dem kivers back, an’ ter git 
‘em you gotter git de gal too, so you better be up an’ 
movin’, ‘case you gotter git dem kivers ‘fore cole 
weather!” 

“ Daddy, I cain’t cornvince Dicey!” moaned Lish. 

“What you done ter cornvince her?” asked the old 
man. 

“T done give her all I got an’ all you got too!” whis- 
pered Lish. 

’“ Den you gotter cornvince her, if hit take fum now 
twel Christmas,” said the old man, positively, “ an’ 
you’ ole Daddy gwine ter hope you, ’case he’ll freeze 
ter def widout his kivers!” 

Straightway. Lish took heart of grace and stopped 
lying on the grass looking up at the sky. Instead he 
took to dogging Dicey’s steps and springing out upon 
her unawares, with his oft-repeated question, “Is you 
cornvineed, Dicey?” 

Uncle Bob, following the teaching of his fathers,» 
proceeded to help in the only way he knew, and sought 
Maum Scylla m the dark of the moon. Maum Seylla 
knew how to work all kinds of eharms, and made 
eungers for the whole plantation. Maum Scylla was 
never known to fail unless the devil worked too 
strong against her. and then even a_ spirit in 
the air has to give way. It was said that Maum 
Seylla wore fern seed bound to the bottom of her feet 
and could make herself invisible whenever she chose, 
and could rise in the air; but Maum Scylla’s services 
came high, and she had to be paid in advance. Before 
she would promise to work a single charm, Une Bob 
had to give her, for good, the big brass spectacles that 
he wore to “meetin’,” and the stick with the real 
silver head Little Miss had given him when Lish 
saved Young Marse from drowning. Uncle Bob de- 
murred, but yielded finally, for, as much as he treas- 
ured the digiity of his stick and of the spectacles, 
which he wore of a Sunday, the three big warm 
“ kivers ” meant more to his rheumatic bones. 

But, said Aunt Silvey to the circle that sat around 
the fire, listening to her story, Lish might plead with 
Dicey in the simpleness of his heart, by day, and 
Maum Scylla might work with her brews and cungers 
by night; but above the earth, with its ploughing and 
hoeing and cotton-picking, and the air, with its rain 
and its sunshine, its bees and butterflies and wheeling 
flights of birds, the elements were working together 
with a terribleness which should be scattered over the 
face of the earth. fd 

It was the thirteenth of November, said Aunt Sil- 
vey, and Ole Marse had made such a big crop of cotton 
that the negroes on the Happy Hollow place had to be 
brought over to help get it all out. The picking was 
nearly done, and the negroes were working hard for the 
barbecue Ole Marse had promised to give before he 
sent the Happy Hollow negroes back. 

Summer had come and gone, but Maum Scylla was 
still working over her cungers, and Une Bob was 
grumbling and limping, for Lish had not yet “ corn- 
vinced Dicey.” 

Now, on the night of the thirteenth of November, 
again Lish sat beside Dicey and held her hand. Above 
them the stars winked and twinkled, and afar they 
could hear the hum of voices, but Lish was in despair. 

_“ Hain’t I cornvineed you, Dicey?” he almost wailed. 

“Naw,” said the reluctant Dicey, wondering why 
Selim had not come by, “ you hain’t cornvince me yet, 
Lish, an’, what’s mo’, I’s afeared you hain’t gwine 
tert” 

“Set here by me, des oncet, Dicey,’ he pleaded, “ an’ 


if I hain’t cornvince you den, I hain’t gwine ax you 


never no mo’!” 

“ Wall, if you sho hain’t never ax me no mo’,” said 
Dicey, “’case I’s plum tired. I wants ter git shut uv 
you fur good!” 

Nobody knew how the elements were working be- 
hind the veil of stars that night, said Aunt Silvey, 
though some smart folks tried to explain it after- . 
ward. But they just went on working, not knowing 
or caring about plain common people like Lish and 
Dicey, who were looking into each other’s faces in- 
stead of into the face of the heavens. But the elements 
in the heavens, said Aunt Silvey, lead men, whether 
they know it or not, and under the sprinkling silver of 
the stars, on the night of the thirteenth of November, 
hashful, halting Lish found his voice. 

As he pleaded his cause with all the earnest rugged- 
ness of his nature, the heavens became strangely 
luminous in the southeast, and Dicey, who had been 
watching them, rose up trembling with fear. 

“Somethin’s burnin’!” she cried, when she could be 
silenced no }:nger. “Quick, Lish! Let’s tell the over- 
seer!” 
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“Set here by me, gal!” commanded Lish. “ Let hit 
burn!” 

Then a single meteor shot across the luminous sky. 

** Look!” cried Dicey. . 

“ Nuffin but de sparks uv burnin’ cotton-seed flyin’!” 
said Lish. “I’s gotter cornvince you, Dicey! Ef I 
hain’t cornvince you ter-night, I hain’t never gwine try 
no mo’!” But Dicey had hidden her face in her: arms 
from fear. Then, for the first time, said Aunt Silvey, 
Lish turned and looked into the face of the heavens 
instead of into Dicey’s face, and, lo and behold! the 
air, the skies, the roads, the fields, were full of falling 
fire as thick as snowflakes in the winter and as bright 
as fireflies in the boggy woods in summer, and there 
was no way to turn where the falling fire was not. 

“The world’s on fire!” cried the terror-stricken Lish, 
* But I gotter save you, Dicey! Come!” And hand in 






















One, two hours passed, and the whole world seemed 
full, with wailing and with fire. 

* Le’s go up ter de Big House, whar we be safe!” 
sobbed Dicey, who all this time had kept her face hid- 
den on Lish’s trembling shoulder. 

“ Dey hain’t no safer ‘n we is,” said Une Pliny, the 
parson. “ De day er jedgment done totch us all low, 
de white an’ de black. de quality, de po’ buckra, an’ de 
nigger! Have mercy on our souls!” 

In the third hour, though it was the middle of the 
night, the sheep, terror-stricken, began to bleat, the 
horses to neigh, the mules to run, the cows to low, and 
every fowl for miles and miles to add its quota to the 
general confusion. 

Old Une Pliny’s flesh had reached the limit of its 
endurance, his knees were knocking together, and his 
hands were trembling like the others’; but his voice 

















“Behold, my people, de milemium is come! ... Have mercy on us po’ sinnin’ creeters |” 


hand, shrinking and dodging like frightened rabbits, 
they ran back into the Quarters. 

Bedlam met them there. From every cabin a dusky 
stream had poured regardless of age, sex, or condition. 
roused from slumber and warm beds, wrapped in 
“kivers ” as varied as Joseph’s coat, or clothed only in 
that with which nature had provided them. 

Every creature that had lungs had opened them 
lustily, and everything with a voice added fulness to 
the sound. Some wept, some shouted, some cried, some 
prayed, and some confessed to sins that their little 
world had never known were committed. 

Now in the deep basses and contraltos were chanted 
the fright and misery of their souls, while above these 
at intervals the high soprano and tenor voices soared 
in their oratorio of terror: ‘“ My Gord! The world’s 
on fire! The world’s on fire!” 

Some -threw themselves with their faces on the 
ground that they might not see the terror of the 
heavens; while others, dazed by the awful’ splendor, 
could not draw their eyes from the blinding spectacle. 
But the parson and the good hoodoos, said Aunt Silvey. 
prayed without ceasing. with their faces toward the 
east. 
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kept up bravely, for, though Une Pliny’s flesh was 
weak, his spirit was willing to strive. 

“ Behold, my people,” he cried, “de milemium is 
come! De ox in de stall] done lit’ up his voice an’ kneel 
down ter pray! De ass by de manger an’ all de brutes 
what goes on four feets is bowed de knee an’ cried out, 
‘De ’struction er de worl’ is done come. Have mercy 
on us po’ sinnin’ creeters!’” 

And again the wail of the multitude arose in 
answer and died away in a moan, 

The third hour had nearly passed, in an unceasing, 
spectacular display, when the fiery sleet in the 
heavens gradually abated. But the terror-stricken 
people still lay upon the ground and clung shiver- 
ing with their faces in the damp earth. Now .-the 
grandeur of the illumination was over. Only a 
fitful meteor sped across the sky. ‘Then a faint 
streak flushed gently in the east and another day 
was born. 

Then and then only, said Aunt Silvey, did Dicey 
take her tear-stained face from the shelter of Lish’s 
shoulder. 

“ Lish!” she whispered—* Lish! don’t be mad at me! 
I’s done cornvinced, furever an’ furever!” 
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PLANTS exhale water. and the dew 
jound on them is often nothing more 
cian their condensed perspiration. Many 


:\periments have been carried out to de- 

rmine the truth of this theory. If a 
»iant is entirely encased in a glass jar 
in a few hours the inside of the jar and 
tie leaves of the plant will be covered 
with moisture. It is no small amount, 
either, for it is comparable with man’s 
loss of moisture in this respect. It has 
heen determined beyond a doubt that the 
average man loses about two pounds and 
a half avoirdupois every day from per- 
spiration. 

There are some plants that exude moist- 
ure by drops. Dr. Ruysch. states that an 
arum which he kept in his garden dis- 
tilled water drop by drop from the ex- 
tremities of its leaves as it was watered. 
To M. C. Musset, we are indebted for the 
discovery of a siniilar property in an 
edible arum, which, however, exuded little 
drops of water in the form of a jet. From 
each of the pores upon the tips of its large 
heart-shaped leaves there were thrown 
every minute from ten to a hundred drops 
of water to a distance of over an inch 
and a half. 

But the greatest of all vegetable won- 
ders in this respect is what is known as 
the weeping-tree, which was found some 
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Plant Transpiration 


years ago in one of the Canary Islands. 
The water fell like rain from its foliage 
and formed a pond at the foot. 

Some plants collect their moisture in 
little cups that serve in many instances 
to allay the thirst of passing travellers. 
Such, for instance, is the pitcher plant, 
which grows in southern Asia. Its leaves 
have a strong middle stem, at the end 
of which is attached a nice cylindrical 
cup which is provided with a hinged lid. 
This lid automatically closes or opens, 
according to the state of the atmosphere. 
During the night the lid sinks down and 
renders the cup almost air-tight, and it 
fills with limpid water exhaled from the 
walls. During the day the lid is opened 
and the water is wholly or partially 
evaporated. 

In South America there is found a 
plant in the midst of nauseous and boggy 
swamps that distills and holds in cups 
pure and healthful water. It is known 
as the purple sarracenia, and its leaves 
form the cup by uniting at their edges. 

As a general rule, transpiration of 
plants takes place only on their under 
surfaces. Knight was the first to show 
this. He placed the leaf between two 
pieces of thin glass, and the one in con- 
tact with the under surface was the only 
one found to be moist. 




















A COMIC-OPERA HERO IN REA LIFE 


THE SULTAN OF SULU, WHO RECENTLY CAME TO AMERICA ON A VISIT 





Poachers’ Smares 


1oUGH private game-preserves in the 
Urited States are rapidly increasing in 
nuiber and game brings a high price in 
th markets, it will probably be some 
tine before poachers become such a serious 
provlem as they are in England, where 
po: ching is a very ancient if not honor- 
occupation, and where a _ constant 
Waviare, more or less serious in results, 

IS inaintained between these gentry and 
the gamekeepers. 

_\ae signs sometimes seen on the fringe 
ot Unglish woods. “ Beware of man-traps 
inc spring-guns!” may frighten the 

-haisuless eoekney out on a Sunday, but 
the professional poacher knows that man- 








traps and spring-guns are prohibited by 
law. He has to be on the watch, however, 
for traps which will at least give him a 
bad fall or a ducking. A fence which he 
is climbing, and has climbed many times 
before, may give way with a crash, or a 
plank laid conveniently across a ditch or 
stream may have been sawed almost 
through. <A fine but strong wire stretched 
across a path about eighteen inches from 
the ground is a serious danger for the 
poacher, as he may stumble over it. and 
get a bad fall, or, worse still, his dog may 
encounter it when running at full speed 
and be cut almost in two. Without his 
dog, the poacher is practically harmless, 
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and the most effective way of putting an 
end to poaching is to kill or injure the 
faithful and intelligent beast. 

Sometimes a trap is set for the dog 
which is not intended to injure him, but 
which will give an alarm. <A loaded gun 
is put in a field where hares feed, and a 
number of strings, fastened to the trigger, 
are led in various directions and secured 
to pegs. In driving the hares the dog is 
almost certain to encounter one of the 
strings, discharge the gun, and put the 
keepers onthe alert. 

When a keeper finds a number of snares 
set he will put a dead hare or rabbit in 
one, scratch up the ground and leaves, to 
make it appear that the animal had strug- 
gled in a natural manner, conceal him- 
self near by, and take the prowler “in the 
act ” when he next comes to his snares, 

The usual way of collecting pheasants 
is for the poacher to provide himself with 
a light gun, using a very small charge, 
so that the report will be slight, with 
which he kills the birds in the trees in 
which they roost. Keepers, therefore, 
make wooden decoys and place them in 
trees located, from the poacher’s point of 


view, most conveniently, and _ conceal 
themselves near by. When the _ night- 


prowler begMs to blaze away at the de- 
ecys, the keepers rush out and make a 
capture. The stealing of pheasants’ eggs 
is regarded in England as the most hein- 
ous form of poaching, and eggers are 
sometimes caught by means of a decoy 
nest, in which eggs have been placed. 
When all else has failed, poachers are 
occasionally bagged by means: of marked 
hares or rabbits—when such a marked 
animal is found in a gameshop, it is an 
easy matter to trace it back to the man 
who originally offered it for sale. 

On more than one occasion it has been 
proved that London game-dealers were 
operating as the confederates of the pro- 
fessional poachers, who operated boldly 
in gangs so large as to make the efforts 
of the keepers futile. 





Indian Smoke Signals 


THE traveller on the plains in the early 
days soon learned the significance of the 
spires of smoke that he sometimes saw ris- 
ing from a distant ridge or hill and an- 
swered from a different direction. It was 
the signal talk of the Indians across miles 
of intervening ground, a signal used in 
rallying the warriors for an attack, or 
warning them for a retreat. 

The Indian had a way of sending the 
smoke up in rings or puffs, knowing that 
such a smoke column would at once be 
noticed and understood as a signal, and 
not mistaken for the smoke of some camp- 
fire. He made his rings by covering the 
little fire with his blanket for a moment 
and allowing the smoke to ascend, when 
he instantly covered the fire again. The 
column of ascending smoke-rings said to 
every Indian within thirty miles, “ Be- 
yare! An enemy is near!” Three smokes 
built close together meant ‘“‘ Danger.” One 
smoke merely meant “ Attention.” Two 
smokes meant “Camp at this place.” 

Frequently at night the settler or the 
traveller saw. fiery lines crossing the sky, 
shooting up and falling, perhaps taking 
a direction diagonal to the lines of vision. 
He might guess that these were the signals 
of the Indians, but unless he were an old- 
timer he might not be able to interpret the 
signals. The old-timer and the squaw-man 
knew that one fire-arrow, an arrow pre-' 
pared by treating the head of the shaft 
with gunpowder and fine bark, meant the 
same as three columns of smoke puffs, 
“An enemy is near.” Two arrows meant 
“ Danger,” three arrows, “ The danger is 
great.” Several arrows indicated, “The 
enemy is too powerful for us.” 





The Hills 


Prayer is for the mountains, 
Laughter for the plain, 
Song for the greenwood, 
A lass for the lane; 
They come as God wills, 
But He keeps the blue hills 
For the heart still fain. 


Dreams for the river, 
Longing for the sea; 
Yet sorrow’s all my pillow 

Wherever I may be. 
Tis all as God wills, 
But there’s rest in 

So there lay me. 

Caries T. 


the hills— 
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Why Thunder “ Rolls” 


Durtnc electric storms, when the light- 
ning is very near, the thunder is heard 
once only with a sound like the discharge 
of artillery. When the storm is farther 
away the thunder is not a short sound, but 
a series of closely connected explosions. 


When 
clouds, or 
the different 


lightning bursts between two 
between a cloud and the earth, 
points on the course fol- 
lowed by the electrie discharge are at 
different distances from him who hears 
them, so that the sounds, travelling from 
different loeations, reach the listening 
ears one after another, the period between 
the discharges apparently increasing as 
they come from greater distances. 


HE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box, *» 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN'’S FOOT = EASE. «*. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TURN OVER TIME 


When Nature Hints About the Food. 





When there’s no relish to any food, and 
all that one eats doesn’t seem to do any 
good, then is the time to make a turn over 
in the diet, for that’s Nature’s way of drop- 
ping a hint that the food isn’t the kind 
required. 

“For a number of years I followed rail- 
road work, much of it being office work of 
a trying nature. Meal-times were our 
busiest, and eating too much and too quickly 
of food, such as is commonly served in hotels 
and restaurants, these together with the 
sedentary habits, were not long in giving me 
dyspepsia and stomach trouble, which re- 
duced my weight from 205 to 160 pounds. 

“There was little relish in any food, and 
none of it seemed to do me any good. It 
seemed the more I ate the poorer I got, and 
was always hungry before another meal, no 
matter how. much I had eaten. 

“Then I commenced a fair trial of Grape- 
Nuts food, and was surprised how a small 
saucer of it would carry me along, strong 
and with satisfied appetite, until the next 
meal, with no sensations of hunger, weak- 
ness, or distress as before. 

“T have been following this diet now for 
several months, and my improvement has 
been so great all the others in my family 
have taken up the use of Grape-Nuts, with 
complete satisfaction and much improve- 
ment in health and brain power. 

“American people undoubtedly eat hur- 
riedly, have lots of worry, thus hindering 
digestion, and therefore need a food that is 
predigested and concentrated in nourish- 
ment.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 
‘““There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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) ~~ Knee Drawers 
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25%, 50%and $129 at 
your dealers,or sample 
pair from the makers. 
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Travelin Salesmen and 
Salesladies Wanted 


We have hundreds of good positions now open, pay- 
ing from $100 to $500 ‘a month and all expenses. No 
former experience required to get one of them. If you 
want to earn from two to ten times as much as you do 
at present and all your expénses besides, write toda 
for our Free Book, “A KNIGHT OF THE GRIP,” 
and testimonials from thousands of ‘men and women 


whom we have placed in good positions. Address 
(nearest office) Dept. 468, 
National Salesmen’s Training: Association 


Chicago, New York. Kansas City. San Franeiseo, Vinneapolis, Atlanta 








DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn, 








Financial 
Letters 
of 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘T'rav- 


ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
s Collections made.  Inter- 
Credit. national Cheques, Certifi- 


cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


SANKEKS, No, 59 WALL Steerer 
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THE CLEARING SITUATION 


en's “RE any intelligent man who had 
been completely out of touch with 
Ox?) the situation for the past two 

















( ‘ months to be apprised of every- 
\ Py thing that has happened during 
Ww LAy that time and then asked to guess 
Soc what the stock-market has done, he 
NZ SSG : d 
Ws Yee could hardly figure it out other- 


wise than that prices must be much 
higher now than they were then. How wrong he 
would be, brokers and clients know to their sorrow. 
Conditions have greatly improved but prices have 
greatly declined. That is apparently an anomaly, but 
Wall Street is the place where anomalies grow. Did 
prices and conditions coincide—were prices, to bor- 
row an expression from another field, always sure to 
‘run to form ”’—stock speculation would become a 
science instead of a game. That would give the in- 
telligent outsider more of a chance, but it wouldn’t be 
Wall Street: 

In the long run, however. and as every experienced 
investor knows, conditions are what count. Not in- 
frequently the long run is a pretty extended proposi- 
tion and its length scattered with the wrecks of those 
who persist in “investing” their money in stock 
margins. But the trite saying about the lane that has 
no turning still holds good, and, in the end, underlying 
conditions are bound to assert themselves. 

So subtle and pervasive is the influence of rising 
or falling prices in coloring the view which the 
average man takes of things in general, that there 
seems to be little realization among investors of the 
extent to which underlying conditions have improved 
during the past couple of months. Naturally the 
man who gets his whole idea of the situation from 
the movement of the stock-market cannot see that 
any great improvement has taken place. The Wicker- 
sham injunction preventing the railroads from putting 
up their freight rates was followed by a bad break 
in the market, the enactment into law of the Rail- 
way Bill by another, and the decision in the Nevada 
rate case by a smash bigger and worse than the other 
two. To the man whose opinions are moulded by 
what comes out on the tape, therefore, all these were 
exceedingly unfavorable developments. But away 
from the district where the busy little wheel clicks 
away all day long on its mahogany pedestal these 
things are looked at differently, and the market’s 
appraisal of events doesn’t count for so much. 
Throughout the country the convietion is unmistak- 
ably broadening and deepening in the publie mind 
that whatever may have coincidently occurred in the 
stock-market, by what has developed in various di- 
rections during the past six months the situation has 
been very greatly improved. 

To appreciate by just how much it has improved, 
it is necessary to realize that despite the uniformly 
optimistic predictions with which we were favored 
at the year’s beginning by those unselfish souls who 
had stocks to sell, underlying conditions six months 
ago were anything but sound and contained enormous 
possibilities of trouble. Recovery from the panic- 
stricken condition of things prevailing early in 1908 
had been too rapid—that was the trouble in a nut- 
shell. The first half of 1908 saw business prostrate, 
the second half the development of a hectie activity. 
All through 1909 business continued to develop in the 
same way, the volume of trade increasing much 
faster than the country’s facilities for taking care of 
it. Widely extended industrial activity, dividends 
going up on all sides—these .were the outward signs 
of the flooding tide of alleged prosperity. Bank loans 
amounting to unheard-of figures, an  over-sensitive 
money-market with the railroads unable to borrow 
except at exorbitant rates of interest, development of 
a labor situation threatening at any moment to break 
out and involve every railroad in the country—that 
was the reverse side of the picture, the side which so 
few people saw. 

Considering first the improvement in what is gen- 
erally known as the “ money situation,” it is apparent 
at onee that several things have combined to bring 
about betterment in conditions. By the decline in 
the price of general commodities and the fowering of 
the price of securities a very great amount of capital 
has been released. Then there must be considered the 
fact that business, while still active, is being done on 
a more sober basis than six months ago. Again, 
there must be taken into account the one hundred and 
tiftv odd millions of foreign money which have been 
sent over here for the purchase of American bonds, as 
well as the further big sums of foreign banking 
capital which the improvement in political conditions 
abroad has at last enabled its owners to employ in the 
American market 

How the decline in commodity prices has worked 
toward the easing up of the money situation can per- 
haps most plainly be seen in the decline in grain and 
the consequent shrinking in the amount of money neces- 
sary to “carry” the country’s wheat supply. That, 
however, is merely an illustration and only one of 
the more apparent ways in which a decline in com- 
modity prices eases up the money market. Where 
business is done on borrowed money to the extent to 
which it is done in this country, it follows. that a 
decline in the price of materials means that less 
money will have to be borrowed. ‘lo take a concrete 
illustration, a flour -merchant could do the same 
volume of business this year that he did last vear, 
on very much less money. 

The same thing is true with regard to securities, 
which, to an even greater degree than commodities, 
are carried along on borrowed money. <A decline of 
forty or fifty points in a stock like Union Pacific, 
for instance, means that the amount of money neces- 
sary to “carry” that part of the capital speculatively 
held is reduced by many millions of dollars. So far 
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as the money market is concerned it makes a whole 
lot of difference whether a stock like Union Pacific 
is at 210 or 160, or whether it takes seventy dollars 
or ninety dollars to carry a share of Steel. And 
especially is this true with regard to the enormous 
volume of undistributed bonds which the banking 
houses are carrying along on money borrowed from 
the banks. It takes a big amount of money to carry 
them along as it is, but a good deal less than it took 
two or three months ago. Descent from higher to 
lower levels in the security markets is always accom- 
panied by the release of very great amounts of capital. 

Then, too, however it may be regarded from other 
standpoints, from the money-market point of view the 
quieting down of business is a decidedly favorable in- 
fluence. When it is considered on how unstable a 
foundation last year’s ‘“ progress” was built up, it 
is anything but a cause for regret that instead of the 
smash for which the way was being prepared, a 
gradual liquidating movement set in and steps too 
hastily made were gradually retraced. In that process 
hundreds of millions of dollars tied up in ventures of 
uncertain stability have been returned to the banks 
and the situation greatly strengthened. 

By the big amount of foreign money which has 
come into the American market, also, the money and 
investment position has been very greatly improved. 
For whatever economie disadvantage may go along with 
foreign investment in American enterprise, the fact 
remails that the immediate need of outside capital 
to help us out had become pressing, and that by the 
millions of English, Freneh, and German capital 
poured into our bonds relief has been brought to a 
decidedly congested position. We have sold $150,000,- 
000 of new bonds in Europe at miserable prices, it is 
true, and on this big amount of new debt we shall 
have to pay interest for years to come, but even such 
considerations count for little in comparison with the 
fact that a really very bad and threatening state of 
things was straightened out by the financial aid which 
came from abroad. Nor does this aid, it must be 
remembered, consist solely of the purchases of our 
bonds by foreign buyers, but of big loans of foreign 
banking capital in this market, as well. By the im- 
provement in political conditions abroad, large sums 
of European capital have been released and made 
available for loaning in the American market. 

From the foregoing it is to be seen that money con- 
ditions have measurably improved. ‘That, however, 
is very far from saying that plain sailing is assured 
for the rest of the year. Directly in the course there 
lies the demand for money with which to handle the 
crops, a demand which, on account of the land specu- 
lation in the Western States, it is less possible this 
year than ever before to gauge. What can be said, 
though, is that by the various developments which 
have been spoken of, the very unsafe money-market of 
the year’s opening months has been put into some 
sort of shape to take care of the demands certain soon 
to be made upon it. 

By no means contined to the money and banking 
situation, however, is the improvement which has 
taken place during the past few months. Perhaps 
of even greater importance is the removal of the un- 
certainty concerning pending “ anti-railroad ” legis- 
lation. Early in the year, it will be recollected, the 
strong probability of the passing of a new law “ ad- 
verse” to the railroad companies’ interests was gen- 
erally considered as one of the worst features of the 
situation and was brought into play every time the 
bears wanted to make a drive against the market. 
With provision for a physical valuation of the rail- 
roads and government control of their security-issuing 
powers incorporated in the law, it was felt even by 
friends of the Administration that it was a pretty 
radical piece of legislation and likely to cause trouble. 
* “What may be done at Washington” is no longer 
a matter of conjecture and uncertainty but an ac- 
complished fact. ‘“ Possible adverse legislation” no 
longer confronts the market. The Railroad Bill has 
been put through both Houses of Congress, has been 
signed by the President, and has become a law, but it 
contains little which the railroad men can complain 
of, and nothing at all which can possibly hurt the 
earning power of securities. In its passage through 
Congress the bill was «neither ‘“ denatured” nor 
“emasculated,” as some critics have claimed, but was 
deprived of those features which made it objectionable 
to the financial world. As it became a law it con- 
tained no mention of any such thing as physical valu- 
ation of the railroads by the government nor yet of 
government control of the bond and _stock-issuing 
power. The legislation so long feared and the legisla- 
tion finally put through were two very different 
things. 

To the extent that the passing of the new railroad 
law supplants doubt and fear on the part of the rail- 
road men with confidence and certainty as to the prob- 
lems with which they have to deal, the situation has 
been improved. Nor is it thought that there is any 
considerable danger of the matter being taken up 
again by the next session of Congress and any further 
legislation embodying the objectionable features being 
passed. There is no telling, of course, what laws may 
be passed in the future, but from all indications the 
law which has gone on the statute-books contains 
pretty much all of the provisions whose enactment 
into law Mr. Taft regarded as essential. Now and 
for some time to come the whole matter of “ railroad 
legislation” may be regarded as closed—and very 
satisfactorily so. 

In the money market, then, in the investment situa- 
tion, in the way in which the threatened labor 
troubles have been smoothed over, and in the final 
disposal of the much-dreaded railway legislation, the 
situation shows great improvement. Ahead of the 
market, it is true, there loom the decisions to be 
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made by the Supreme Court in the famous trust 
cases, but now especially by the death of Chief- 
Justice Fuller the deciding of these cases has been 
put off so far into the future as to make its influence 
negligible as a market factor. With the crop situa- 
tion as it is, the financial horizon can by no means 
be said to be unclouded, but that the skies have 
lightened considerably during the past few months 
will hardly be denied. And, in the meantime, good 
securities have fallen to a level where they yield the 
investor anywhere from five to seven per cent. on his 
money. 


A new bond salesman not long ago tried to sell a 
dealer a lot of bonds, his chief argument being that 
with the July “reinvestment demand” imminent, the 
dealer would want the bonds to offer his clients. 
“Do you realize,” asked the salesman, “ that the dis- 
bursements in dividends and interest on July Ist 
amount to $200,000,000, and that most of this money 
will seek reinvestment in good securities?” 

“T realize that a big sum in interest and dividends 

is about to be paid out,” replied the dealer, “ but as 
to this ‘ reinvestment demand,’ that’s a different story. 
Four or five years ago there used to -be some real 
buying of bonds after the first of July and the first 
of January, but not nowadays. If there has been any 
such buying movement during the last three or four 
years, J haven’t seen any evidences of it. I guess the 
people who get all that interest money use it now- 
adays for some other purpose than to buy bonds 
with.” 
’ The “ other purpose ” and the reason why so small a 
part of the January and July interest money comes 
back into the market nowadays are not hard to figure 
out. With the cost of living as high as it is at 
present, most of the money has been spent before it 
is received. Some of it finds its way back into the 
bond-market, of course, but not enough to make the 
“reinvestment demand ” of much account. 


Not any great proportion of President Taft’s elab- 
orate conservation programme was carried out by the 
last session of Congress, but in this respect as in 
several others the President did succeed in getting 
through that part of the proposed legislation the need 
of which he considered pressing. ‘That certain pend- 
ing reclamation projects might be pushed to com- 
pletion, for instance, Congress passed a bill appropri- 
ati g $20,000,000 for the work. That the * grabbing ” 
of valuable public Jands might be stopped, Congress 
passed a law giving the President wide authority in 
the way of: withdrawing ” public lands from entry— 
that is to say, of setting apart such lands owned by 
the government as he might consider ought to be set 
apart, and preventing settlers from taking possession 
of them. 

Little time has been lost by the President in making 
this last provision of the new conservation law ef- 
fective. From the summer capital comes the news 
that an order has been issued “ withdrawing ” no less 
than 43,000.000 acres of public land from entry. 


After every bad break in the market there are 
always plenty of investors who want to come in and 
buy something but who-—-fear that the present rate 
of earnings may not be maintained.” Stocks are 
cheap at present prices, they admit, but how about 
future earning power? Does not the very fact that 
prices have fallen to such low levels, they ask, in- 
dicate that the company’s earning power is a matter 
of uncertainty? 

Reasoning that way, it is evident that investments 
at low prices would never be made. The lower stocks 
went, according to that theory, the more danger there 
would be in buying them, which is palpably a sort of 
reductio ad absurdam. At the same time, as every 
investor knows, to ignore the significance of the price 
movement is equally foolish. By what, then, at a time 
like this, shali the investor be guided? 

By demonstrated earning power more than any- 
thing else. A standard railroad or an industrial 
company has always been able to earn an average of 
about so-and-so much through good times and bad— 
presumably it will continue to earn that much. Va- 
rious things may happen to depress the general mar- 
ket, and the particular stock in question may suffer 
with the rest, but that shows nothing with regard to 
its earning power. And in the long run, through 
thick and thin and ups and downs, earning power is 
what counts. 


The importance of the freight-rate reductions in 
the Far-Western* territory, ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been very greatly exag- 
gerated. The cutting down of the notoriously high 
inter-mountain rates prevailing on some of the trans- 
continental roads is bound, of course, to make a dif- 
ference in earnings, but the case is distinctly a 
special one and without any bearing whatsoever on 
the probable action of the Commerce Commission with 
regard to raising or lowering the general level of 
freight rates. 

That the very first important ruling of the Com- 
mission after the enactment of the new railroad law 
should have been to reduce the rates sharply in a 
territory of considerable extent is unfortunate, in 
that it has created a wrong impression as to what is 
likely to be done about freight rates, but is without 
significance. Where rates are too high they will be 
cut down, where they are too low they will be raised. 
A reduction in rates of considerable importance may 
have been the commission’s first move, but among 
students of railway finance that has in no way altered 
the opinion that rates in general will be found to be 
too low and that the raises which will be made will 
far outbalance the reductions. 
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Optimism and Pessimism 
By Marian Osborne 
Upon the summit of the world I stand 
And touch high heaven with uplifted 
hand. 
The Dawn 
furled, 
A glowing canopy of flame, and hurled 
It, warm and wondrous, o’er the weary 
earth. 
Burning with ardor of heroic birth, 
I feel such power as unto gods belong, 
Yearning to free mankind from ancient 
wrong, 
Valiant, unconquered, strong. 


her roseate banner has un- 


Darkly the shadows fall. 
slow 

Deepens the gloom. 
earth’s woe, 

Sunk in the dust, I crouch for men to 
see 

And mock at: fallen miserably, 

Crushed down by desperate doubts and 
craven fears, 
O’erwhelmed beneath 
life’s tears, 
Blinded and baffled by the mists that roll 
Their poisonous vapors in upon my soul. 

Ah God! Canst thou console? 


Heavy and 
Freighted with all 


life’s burdens and 
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The Universal Potato 
By H. L. Preston 


Every day during 1909 the inhabitants 
of Greater New York consumed 27,500 
bushels of potatoes, or 55 car-loads a 
day, making for the year 20,172 car-loads 
of 500 bushels each. The total receipts 
at the depots and docks, which do not 
include the thousands of bushels hauled 
to the Wallabout Market in Brooklyn by 
Long Island growers, amounted to 3,361,- 
‘33 barrels of three bushels each. If the 
20,172 ears required to carry these pota- 
toes were made into one solid train it 
would reach from New York to Albany, a 
distance of 142 miles. The average: price 
of these potatoes, at wholesale, was $1.75 
per barrel, making a total of $5,833,032 
for the year. They cost the consumers at 
least $4 per barrel, making their bill for 
the year $13,446,932. This is a tidy sum, 
but it is paid for one of the most uni- 
versally used vegetables. 

The greatest commercial potato-pro- 
‘ueing States are, in order, New York, 
‘Michigan, Maine, Wisconsin, and Penn- 
sylvania. Nevada produces the smallest 
‘mount of any State. Last year she 
iarvested 540,000 bushels, valued at 
*459,000. New York’s acreage last year 
“as 438,000, which yielded 52,560,000 
‘ushels, valued at $26,280,000 on the 
‘7m. Michigan was the next highest 
producer, yielding from 348,000 acres 





36,540,000 bushels, valued at $12,789,000, 
an average price on the farm of 34 cents 
per bushel, compared with $1.20 per 
bushel in Florida, 85 cents in Nevada, 65 
cents in Pennsylvania, 50 cents in New 
York, and 49 cents in Maine. 

Last year the total yield of potatoes in 


valued at $206,540,000, an average, on the 
farm, of 55 cents per bushel for the entire 
country. Germany is the greatest potato- 
producing nation in the world. In 1908 
she yielded 1,702,803,000 bushels. Russia 
is next in the size of its potato crop with 
1,060,135,000 bushels, while the United 
States produced only 278,985,000 bushels 
that year, about 16 per cent. of the crop 
of Germany. So long as the winter price of 
potatoes in New York is not above $2 per 
barrel there is no importation. Three 
years ago the price in New York went up 
to $3, and Germany, Scotland, England, 
Treland, and Belgium’ shipped about 
350,000 bags of 168 pounds each, paying 
a duty of 70 cents per bag. <A barrel and 
a bag in trade vernacular are the same in 
quantity. In the railroad yards of New 
York, of which the principal ones are at 
Thirty-third Street -and Twenty-sixth 
Street, a bag weighs 180 pounds, while at 
the Barclay Street dock the ordinary bag 
contains 168 pounds. The majority of 
potatoes are shipped in bulk, and 60 
pounds constitute a bushel. New or 
spring potatoes are shipped in barrels. 

Within the last score of years Vir- 
ginians, especially those in the section 
around Norfolk and up the eastern shore 
of the peninsula, which includes Accomac 
and Northampton counties, have learned 
Row much more profitable truck-farming 
is than growing tobacco or other staple 
farm products. Hardly had the war 
closed when a few Northerners who had 
served in the army realized that the South 
presented great possibilities in  truck- 
farming. It took years, and costly ex- 
periments, to segregate the various vege- 
tables in their best soils. So carefully 
has this been done that each State, or 
specific portions of them, is now noted for 
particular lines of truck. For instance, 
the east coast of Florida is celebrated for 
the finest commercial new potatoes, and 
the west coast of that State for the first 
strawberries; Southwest Texas for the 
early Bermuda onions; the Imperial Val- 
ley of California for the first cantaloupes; 
and Norfolk for winter spinach and straw- 
berries, followed by cabbage and potatoes. 

For about fifteen years Cape Charles, 
right at the south end of what is known 
as the Virginia peninsula, has been noted 
as a potato section. With the Atlantic to 
the east and Chesapeake Bay to the west, 
this Virginia peninsula is peculiarly 
adapted for sweet and Irish potatoes. 
Within five years the Irish “spud” has 
commercially so crowded the famous sweet- 
potato of Virginia for prominence that it 
is now far ahead of it. This year Ac- 
comac and Northampton counties, which 
constitute the peninsula, will yield 1,500,- 
000 barrels of Irish potatoes, equal to 
‘4,500,000 bushels, a great majority of 
which reach the Northern markets. <A 
fair average wholesale price for these is 
$2 per barrel, or $3,000,000 for this one 
product. Deduct from this 50 cents a 
barrel for marketing, and the growers get 
$2,225,000. Just across the bay from 
Cape Charles is Norfolk. The trucking 
sections there will yield this year 800,000 
barrels of potatoes, three-quarters of 
which come to New York. This crop will 
bring the growers $1,200,000, so that the 
commercial potatoes of three counties in 
Virginia this year will yield growers 
$3,450,000. Irish potatoes grown in the 
South will not keep through the winter 
as do those of the Northern States. The 
Southern crop must be consumed upon 
arrival in the market or the potatoes soon 
rot. 

Ten years ago an experiment was made 
with Irish potatoes at Hastings, Florida. 
From this small venture Hastings has 
become the first section to ship any quan- 
tity of early Irish potatoes north. The 
land is well adapted, when liberally fer- 
tilized, and in ordinary years will yield 
forty barrels to the acre, which is but a 
trifle over half the acre yield in Aroostook 
County, Maine, and is equal to the average 
yield of New York State. Preceded by a. 
mere handful of early potatoes from BRer- 
muda, which begin to arrive in February, 
the Hastings potatoes always bring a 
fancy price. Growers begin to ship from 
there by May 1, and the first price is 
about $6 per barrel. This year 150,000 
bushels were raised at Hastings. . The en- 
tire crop is harvested by June 5th, and 
before these potatoes are out of the way 
those from Georgia and South Carolina 
are ready, followed by those from North 
Carolina. Portions of North Carolina and 
Norfolk ship at the same time, depending 
on weather conditions. This year the™ 
stock from each section was on the market. 
at the same time, Norfolk being about 
two weeks earlier than usually. The Vir- 
ginia peninsula crop is usually two weeks 
later than that of Norfolk, but this year 
the season was so fa. advanced that they 
were not a week apart. 
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Because of their early maturity the 
average price for Florida potatoes is the 
highest of any State in the Union, being 
$1.20 per bushel, compared with 50 cents 
in New York and 49 cents in Maine. 

By the time the stock from the pen- 
insula of Virginia is over, South Jersey 
comes in with its giants. Long Island 
follows closely on the heels of South Jer- 
sey. In no section is the cultivation of 
potatoes so general as on Long Island. In 
the New York market Long Island pota- 
toes the year around bring 50 cents a 
barrel more than the ordinary State stock. 
3ut few of the Long Island potato-growers 
plant native seed. They go to Aroostook 
County, Maine, every year for it. 

Aroostook County is almost synonymous 
with potatoes. In seven years potato- 
growing in that far northeast section of 
the United States has become a science. 
Mammoth warehouses built of brick dot 
the potato section. In these are ma- 
chinery which sorts the stock, also great 
furnaces or steam-plants to keep it from 
freezing. The annual yield from this 
county is about 14,000,000 bushels. Maine 
produces more potatoes to the acre than 
any other State, the average being 225 
bushels. Idaho comes next with an acre 
yield of 200 bushels; Utah and Nevada 
yield 180 bushels each; Vermont, 155 
bushels; and New York, 120. 


He Earned His Salary 


AT a time when the public were hearing 
a great deal of new “ industrial combina- 
tions,” one of the newly arrived captains 
of industry found himself in a Western 
city in extreme need of communicating 
with the New York end of his enterprise. 

He had almost completed an arrange- 
ment for the consolidation of a number 
of Western enterprises, but in order to 
obtain final authority he needed from New 
York it became necessary to explain, by 
wire to his partners, all he had done in 
the West. 

The situation permitted of no delay, 
such as would ensue should he write; and, 
to make matters worse, he had no cipher 
code. For some time the financier racked 
his brains to evolve some method whereby 
he might communicate his information to 
his associates in New York, but in such 
manner that it would be meaningless to 
any one else. He could, however, think of 
no such method, and at last was forced 
to the conclusion that he must take the 
chance of sending the message in plain 
English. Accordingly, he drew up the 
message and gave it to his confidential 
man to send. ' 

About half an hour later, when the con- 
fidential man again came in, he was asked 
whether he had forwarded the wire. 

“Yes, sir,’ said the man; “but not 
exactly in the way you proposed. I re- 
wrote it; the first word on one company’s 
blank, the second word on another com- 
pany’s blank, and ‘so on. In that way I 
sent half the message by each company, 
neither half, of course, meaning anything 
to one not in the secret. Then I sent a 
second wire by one company reading: 

“* Read messages together, alternating 
words.’ ” 

Not long afterward the confidential man 
was receiving a larger salary. 





The Origin of the Kiss 


ConceRNING the kiss and its origin, 
opinions differ. Some wie men declare 
that the kissing habit is one of the re- 


.mains of cannibalism, and that its be- 


ginning was nothing more than the car- 
nivorous impulse to bite. When primitive 
man gave a kiss, he expressed an affection 
equal to his love for his foods. The kiss 
meant, “I love you well enough to eat 
you.” ‘ 

It is certain that kissing was one of 
the most ancient customs. It was current 
among the ancient Jews, and is_ well 
known among all Orientals. Nor is it to 
disappear. Exalted by the dying act of 
more than one, historical hero, sung by all 
the poets, from Solomon onward, the kiss 
is here to stay. The world could not do 
without it. 





Human Hibernation 


In some of the remoter provinces of 
Russia there are peasants who are ad- 
dicted to what is practically hibernation. 
When the harvest has failed and pro- 
visions are scarce they lie down on the 
top of the great stove in the inner room, 
the kitchen of their hut. The stove is 


‘high, reaching almost to the roof, and’ the 


space between this big brick structure and 
the roof is the ordinary sleeping-place of 
the family. Lying down upon the long, 
flat stove, the peasants avoid all talking 
and all exertion, except such as is neces- 
sary to keep the stove replenished, and 
they sustain life by eating at long inter- 
vals a little black bread soaked in water. 
The hut is both dark and silent through 
the winter. 
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and bathing. @ The ENGLESIDE 
has all modern conveniences, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as wellas a hotel. Sure re- 
lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 


ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mgr. 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 




















“Swept by Ocean Breezes” 


——— 


BEAUTIFUL 


MANHATTAN BEACH 


NEW YORK 
The ideal summer resort for busi- 
ness men and their families, com- 
bining as it does the pleasures of 
the seashore with the accessibility 
of New York city hotels to the 
business and amusement centres 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
SEASHORE HOTELS 


uropean Plan 

New York’s Ideal Out of Door 
Restaurants. 

World Famous Band Concerts. 





for Motor Tourists. 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 


Opened June 25. 
Joseph P. Greaves, Mgr. (of Florida East Coast) 


MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL 


Opened June 12. 
Alfred S. Amer, Mgr. (of Waldorf-Astoria). 
N. Y. Office, Astor Court, op. Waldorf-Astoria. 
SEND FOR FOLDER: 














The Unvarnished Truth 
About the Florida Everglades 


CENTS fora sample copy of The Ever- 
glade Magazine and learn the truth about 
the reclaimed Everglades and other sections 


of sub-tropical Florida. This is a large and 
handsome publication issued monthly, care 
fully edited and filled with interesting facts 
about America’s “ Nile,” the new Agricult 
ural Empire. Year’s subscription, $1.00. 
EVERGLADE MAGAZINE, 1253 Majestic Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSE OF AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 


HE American, the mad American of 
the quick lunch and express elevator, 
whose imperial yearning is for speed, 
whose only future date is “ immedi- 
ately—if not sooner,” and whose 
goal is nervous prostration, has 
my taken his place in the national photo- 
‘ Bp sraph-gallery. He has become a 
©" conventionalized type. Men as di- 
verse as lan Maciaren and H. G, Wells, De Tocqueville 
und Brunetiére, Maxim Gorky and Hugo Miinsterberg, 
have catalogued the American at different times, and, 
while from their different view-points they have re- 
marked variations of kind, many of the distinctive 








That spiritual impulse that quickens the step of 
the immigrant as he walks down the gangplank 


peculiarities, such as those noted, are reported with 
remarkable uniformity. Now if Frenchmen of dif- 
ferent generations and Englishmen of different faiths, 
and Russian revelutionists and German. sociologists, 
while differing, agree that the American is above all 
things quick, we must accept the word. There must 
he some vivid manifestation of his life that assaults 
the mind with a sensation of keen and ineisive action. 

No such uniformity has been attained, however, in 
analysis of the observations noted. The eager .Ameri- 
ean rush has been attributed to the climate, the amal- 
vamation of races, the excited sense of mastery over 
new natural forees, the crass foolishness of racial and 
national immaturity. and many other equally diver- 
gent causes. most of which are, no doubt, partially 
effective. But none of them take any account of that 
spiritual impulse that quickens the step of the immi- 
grant even as he walks down the gangplank, and, be- 
fore he has breathed the air of America two weeks. 
makes him a keen-eyed, eager-hearted doer of things. 
Surely something more essential and pervasive than 
the common climate of New York and California. say, 
or the mixture .of blood in the veins of a_ typical 
\merican of purest Trish extraction, must be respon- 
sible for so singular a unanimity of impetus. Indeed, 
| am econvineed that the impatience of the kind mani- 
fested in the buffet-car and the get-rich-quick scheme, 
in rapid transit and more rapid exit, is but surface 
indication of a basie character that makes the real 
America not a land but a life—an infectious, demo- 
eratic spirit that will ultimately have its will with 
this world at large. An elemental demand for direct- 
ness is the most intimate. instinet of this people. 
What, for example, can be higher praise for a ten- 
thousand-dollar automobile than that it has fifteen 
fewer parts than any rival, and that the owner 
can easily take care of it himself? What can an Amer- 
ican possibly want to know about the brand of shoes he 
is going to buy, except that they are “ direct from calf 
to consumer “—with a picture of the ealf? 

The American's mental attitude may be sur- 
mised from his attempts at interpretation of his 
“ great men,” the captains of creative effort. those Ti- 
tanie psychical phenomena that move upon the face of 
the continent and are, in their effect, their sheer 
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power to transform, more potent than tempest or 
flood. What is the popular conception of these tre- 
mendously efficient organisms that sit in their New 
York offices and see the travail of their spirit express 
itself in the material excrescences of railroad and 
pipe line, elevator and steel-mill? The American idea 
of a “great man” is that he is a being not of ex- 
traordinary subtlety, but of transcendent directness 
and perspicacity. He can see through sixteen inches of 
armor plate. His superior intelligence does not exult 
in triply-involute mazes of labyrinthine dialectic. The 
captain of industry that looks out at you from the 
pages of the magazines is so simple that it is hard to 
believe in him. The character sketch that goes with 
the picture sounds like the answer to a conundrum. 
His schemes are so artless that it seems a shame to 
take the money. He “thinks in straight lines.” 

But it is in the field of machinery and the applica- 
tion of natural force that the American genius finds 
its distinctive expression. An American machine of 
the best type is a work of the creative imagination 
which can be advantageously discussed only in the 
language of art criticism. It is a product of the 
human spirit in its finest moments of creative elation. 
It shows a mastery of technique, a knowledge of ma- 
terials and instruments and the effects of their em- 
ployment, a sheer joy of virtuosity, that is as modern 
as to-morrow, while through the whirring complex of 
minor motives and subordinate ends the simple pur- 
pose that informs the whole advances to its execution 
with the integrity of design of a Greek tragedy. A 
perfecting press, going about its business behind a 
plate-glass window opposite the corner where I get 
my car, has held a crowd for the last six months, 
urchins and men and daintily dressed women, paying 
silent homage to the infinitude of harmonizing ingenui- 
ties that utter this symphony of production. Thought 
triumphant, lord of the material, gleams in its shining 
curves, whispers in its purring sprockets, and projects 
itself in the prevalent power of genius upon the spirit 
of the beholder. There is as much of genius in a lino- 
type as there is in a lyric, as many considerations to 
he grasped and unified in a dynamo as in a drama, 
as sheer a grace of simplicity in a bicycle as in a 
ballade. 

Perhaps, after all. the bieyele is the best exponent 
of pure democracy. Like the Ionic temple and the 
birch-bark canoe. it is one of the perfect things. 
Twenty years ago it was a lumbering vehicle as clumsy 
as an ox-eart. and as complicated as the code duello. 
Now it is silent and swift and clean of unnecessary 
attachments. Mud-guard and chain-guard, hand-brake 
and tool-bag, have been sacrificed, even as a poem is 
pruned of excess, until it remains the mere voice of 
genius, absolute, chaste, perfect—the archetypal ideal 
of the man-propelled vehicle! Perfectly adapted to 
the purpose it serves. it is as flawless an exponent of 
the graces of thought and design as a Greek statue. 
There is manifest intention in every proportion and in 
every curve, and an anhesitating adaptation of obvious 
means to end that has in it a quality of moral 
rectitude, an essential integrity of soul, which is 
evident in every one of our greater achievements in 
device. The mowing-machine could never have been 
conceived by a nation of liars, nor the telephone by a 
people given to equivoeation and subterfuge. 

Some day with the same naive directness we shall 
reorganize the administrative function. The com- 
plexity of chicane, the depths of dishonesty in our 
erganization of the political machine, begin to weary 




















the hearts of men who define a straight line as “ the 
shortest distance between two points.” Presently we 
shall find our cities proceeding to their ends of govern- 
ment with as straightforward purpose as we expect in 
a business house. Gradually the relations of State 
and nation will be worked out in frank recognition of 
essential conditions, That which now seems so vast 
and multifarious a conflict of warring interests and 
irreconcilable advantages will be bound together in a 
Federal compact so simple, so basic in its assumptions, 
that we shall at last have attained to a true democracy, 
an immediate application of the social authority to the 
ordering of life wherein the community spirit will 
sway the vast sweep of America as it scarcely swayed 
even the city state of Athens. Then we shall have a 
governmental machinery worthy of our democratic 
social organization and of the traditions of our 
diplomacy. For nowhere has the peculiar American 
penchant for coming to the point produced more start- 
ling results than in our foreign policy. So simple a 
matter as to say what you want and to mean what 
you say has completely nonplussed the diplomatic 
world, masters of shift and artists in evasion. The 
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The brand of shoes ‘direct from calf to 
consumer,” with a picture of the calf 


triumphs of * shirt-sleeve diplomacy * have taken away 
its name of contempt. The artifice of the plain truth, 
the involved subtlety of a blunt demand, the elusive 
double entendre couched in an ultimatum of so many 
words—there is our secret, the directness that mis- 
leads, and the simplicity that befuddles. 
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Nowhere has the peculiar American penchant for coming to the 
point produced more startling results than in our foreign policy 
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Siberian 


Residences 


By GERARD FOWKE 


On the lower. Amur River in eastern 
Siberia, and along the Channel of Tar- 
tary, the cold in midwinter becomes in- 
tense. A temperature of sixty degrees be- 
low zero is not uncommon. When the 
Russians came to occupy the country they 
were confronted with the serious prob- 
lem of protecting themselves from such 
inclement conditions. Now, especially in 
cities and the larger towns, brick and 
stone are utilized to a considerable extent, 
so that the frost can be kept out: but 
even yet the peasantry and villagers must 
depend on wood, as was the case with all 
at first. 

In building houses of wood, sawed lum- 
ber is seldom used except for floors and 
vasings. Most buildings are constructed 
of solid logs, as large as can be conve- 
niently procured. The lower side of each 
log is hollowed out to fit the natural con- 
vex upper surface of the one below. As 
each log is placed in position an inch or 
two of moss is spread along its top be- 
fore the next one is laid on it. This 
prevents any air from passing between 
them. As the timbers are put up green, 
or freshly cut, there is considerable 
shrinkage; but the moss effectually ex- 
cludes the entrance of air. 

Two sets of sashes, about four inches 
apart, are framed in each window. The 
space between them is packed at the bot- 
tom with cotton or ashes, and strips of 
paper are pasted over all the cracks. The 
floors are made of boards, sawed or split 
out, usually loosely laid and not nailed 
down. In coldest weather the only in- 
gress for fresh air, aside from what may 
get in when doors are opened, is through 
cracks where these boards have shrunk 
apart in drying. ,Outside the windows 
are shutters made of heavy boards. At 
night these are secured by iron bars, one 
end of which hinges to a rod_ passing 
through the wall and clinched on the in- 
side; the other end is fastened by a large 
bolt which also passes to the inside and is 
firmly clamped. Such precaution is neces- 
sary as a protection against escaped con- 
victs, who hide during the day in the 
brush, especially in the vicinity of towns 
and villages, and prowl around at night 
on the search for a careless fastening or 


a person apparently worth robbing who is 
so incautious as to be out alone. 

Heat is obtained from a brick or iron 
structure at one side or in one corner of 
the room. This has two doors: one at 
the bottom, where wood is put in and 
ashes taken out: the other, very small, 
at the top, opened when the smoke has 
escaped through the chimney and the fire 
is reduced to a mass of glowing coals, 
to allow the heated air to pass out into 
the room. Some of these stoves, of mod- 
ern manufacture, are of iron, resembling 
in appearance upright boilers; they take 
up but little floor space and extend -to the 
ceiling. Most of them, however, are of 
brick, not more than four or five feet high, 
but occupying sometimes fully one-fourth 
of the room in which they are placed. 
Those of the latter style are always flat 
on top, and in the poorer houses the en- 
tire family pile up on them to sleep away 
the long winter nights. 

The aborigines do not adopt Russian 
methods of building. For a winter dwell- 
ing, a space is\ marked off as large as 
may be needed for the requirements of the 
family. The earth within this area is 
cleared out to a depth of about two -feet, 
perhaps a little more or less, according 
to the nature of the soil. Heavy posts 
are set closely around the margin of the 
excavated area, with poles lashed at right 
angles to them to form a wattle: mud is 
thickly plastered over this, inside and 
out. The roof is similarly wattled, and 
covered with mud on top. Earth is then 
banked up against the wall, almost ta 
the eaves, and spread thickly on the roof, 
to exclude the cold and prevent water 
from seeping through. So long as a fire 
is kept up, the interior is warm and dry. 

As the earth on top and around the out- 
side yields to the weather, it is renewed, 
so long as the timbers resist age and 
moisture, or until the people decide to 
move elsewhere. In time the wood disap- 
pears, and there is left only an em- 
banked pit. These house-pits abound all 
along the rivers. Every stage may be 
found, from the building recently erected 
to the timber-covered, trash-filled shallow 
holes where a house stood, possibly a 





thousand*years ago. 
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A Battle With Bees 


In India, about eight miles from the 
town of Jabalpur, is a place called “ The 
Bee,” from the fact that swarms of the 
insects live there and defend their hold- 
ing against the world. Shocking tragedies 
have resulted from invasion of the spot. 
Some men who had unwittingly disturbed 
the bees were set upon by millions and 
stung to death, or chose drowning in the 
river near by as a more tolerable fate. 
Deer, pigs, and even the lordly tiger have 
paid the same penalty for their indis- 
cretion. 

A bold Englishman, who some years ago 
determined to invade the home of the bees, 
began by designing a suit of defensive 
‘armor. It consisted of a sort of overall 
suit, tied round the neck with tape, a bee- 
veil to be tucked into the garment, riding- 
boots, gauntlets, and two pairs of gloves. 
Tnto this suit he was sewn by a tailor, 
so that there should be no chink or crev- 
ice. He took with him a native, similarly 
armored. 





The two were to climb up to the back 
of the hills so as to get above the bees, 


and another native, also armored, who 
was in charge of the boat, ascended the 
rocks. He went to the bank of the river, 
which was under the point of attack, and 
made his boat fast. : 

With his first attendant the English- 
man climbed to a well-considered height, 
and then crawled cautiously forward 
alone. He could hear an all-pervading 
hum, and his nostrils were filled with that 
sweet smell which is made up of honey, 
wax, and bee. 

Deciding that the point of attack was 
about a hundred yards farther on, the 
Englishman returned for his native, and 
together they made their way thither. 
The cliff was sheer, and even overhanging. 
A dense mass of bees and comb lay about 
fifty feet below the Britisher, and fifty 
feet. below that were the boat and the 
native in charge thereof. 

The hunter put one end of a _ rope 
round -a tree growing at the edge of the 
cliff, gave the other end to his attendant, 
and went over. He found that he would 
have to get a swing to reach the ledge 
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on which he meant to stand. Hanging 
dlown over this ledge from above were ten 
or fifteen feet of comb. 

The Englishman reached the rock with 
his hand, gave a push, swung out, then in 
again, struck in the middle of the comb, 
and gained his feet upon the ledge with a 
scramble. 

Immediately the bees were upon him. 
The noise of the water below was drowned 
by their angry hisses. The Englishman 
had 





was completely blinded. for they 
swarmed over his veil, blocking out the 
light.» When he touehed his body it 


seenred to him, through his glove, that 
he was covered by a thick, soft fur—all 
bees, of course. 

For a few moments the daring Britisher 
was stupefied. Then he realized that his 
armor was trustworthy and that he was 
safe. The native lowered the bucket, and 
blindly the hunter felt about for the comb, 
and, as well’ as he could, scraped it into 
the bucket. He then lowered it to his 
native, giving the signal for himself to be 
lowered also. The man who lowered him 
stated afterward that he could not see the 
Englishman. In the place where he knew 
that his master must be there was nothing 
to be seen but a brown, whirling mass. 


rhe Englishman swung out into the 
dark, bumping as he went. At last he 
was clutched, and at once knew that he 


was at the bottom. He brushed the bees 
from his veil, and through a driving mist 
of them saw a cluster of other bees in the 
shape of a man. This was the native 
who had the boat. 

They cut themselves adrift and rowed 
to a convenient place, where they made for 
the shore. There, five miles away, they 
made a sulphur smoke and were freed 
from the last of their persistent enemies. 

The armor had held, none of the men 
was stung, and the booty was just fifteen 
pounds of honey. 





Peru’s Strange Lakes 


From Crucero Alto, the highest town in 
the world. the southern railroad of Peru 
drops down into the Legunillas, or lake 
region of the Cordilleras, where, 14,250 
feet above the sea, is a group of large 
lakes of very cold, pure water, without 
inlet or outlet. They receive the drainage 
of the surrounding hills and conceal it 
somewhere, but there is no visible means 
of its escape. <A fringe of ice forms 
around the edges of the lakes every night 
the year round. ‘The two largest lakes of 
the group, Saracocha and Cachipascana, 
with several smaller ones in the neighbor- 
hood, are owned by a former President of 
Peru, Mr. Romana. 

A eurious phenomenon about the lakes 
is that they keep at the same level at all 
times. No amount of rain makes any 
difference, apparently, in their depth, 
which, however, has not been plumbed in 
every case. This adds to the awe with 
which these lakes are regarded by the 
Indians. ‘There are no boats upon the 
lakes, except a few small rowboats, which 
have to be kept close into the shore for 
fear of being drawn into whirlpools that 
are said to exist in the centre. There is 
some foundation for this fear, for only 
two or three years ago a boat containing 
five men disappeared on one of these mys- 
terious lakes and was never found. Of 
course it may have capsized, but the 
bodies of the occupants were never dis- 
covered, nor did the boat ever- float to the 
shore. The belief is that the whole party 
was lured into the maelstrom and swal- 
lowed up by the waters of death. In the 
centre of Lake Popo there is known to be 
a whirlpool, and in it many Hves have been 
lost. Boats that are drawn into this cur- 
rent are whirled swiftly around and dis- 
appear.. For the protection of navigators 
the government has anchored buoys in this 
lake to mark the dangerous path. 

There is supposed to be an underground 
outflow from all these lakes. Careful ob- 
servers say that in that locality are fre- 
quently found cornstalks, reeds, and other 
débris which do not grow in the vicinity, 
but are found in great abundance among 
the lakes of the interior. 





Clothes from Seaweed 


A MARINE textile has been discovered in 
Australia. It is a sea-plant of the genus 
Posidenia, which is abundant in Spencer 
Gulf. This plant contains fibres fit for 
conversion into threads like cotton. Mixed 
with woollen threads, it takes the dye like 
pure wool. 

The fabric woven from this plant is ex- 
cellent, among other purposes, for coffee- 
sacks, Attempts have been made to use 
the weed instead of hemp and wood pulp 
in paper-making; and, though unsuccess- 
ful so far, they are still in progress. 

The weed from which this textile is 
made is not of present-day growth, but 
consists of fossilized vegetation, the softer 
parts of which have decomposed, leaving 
only the hard and fibrous portions. The 





supply is considered almost inexhaustible. 


Summer Opera in the Homes 


of the People 


Every Resident of this City can Hear the 
Greatest Arias without Going a 
Step away from Home. 

ONE of the wonders of this age of progress 
and convenience is that the present genera 
tion doesn’t need to go to the opera to hear 
the world’s greatest artists sing, but, thanks 
to the Victor, they can hear them right in 
their own homes, even though the singers 
themselves are in Europe, as the majority of 
the operatic stars are at the present time. 
And while the issuing of a new list of Victor 
Records is always of interest to music 
lovers, the July list is of unusual interest be- 
cause it contains a new Caruso-Scotti duet. 

Certainly no event of the year in musical 
cireles—not even the production of a new 
opera at the Metropolitan or Manhattan— 
can equal in importance the issuing of a new 
Victor duet by these great singers. Com- 
paratively few could hear the new opera pro- 
duction, but music-lovers all over the world 
will soon be enjoying the exquisite blending 
of these two great voices—not once merely, 
but as many times as may be wished. This 
wonderful record Caruso and Scotti have 
made is the duet “Love or Fancy?” which 
occurs in Act Lof Madame Butterfly, and the 
number closes with a splendid climax as 
Lieut. Pinkerton (Caruso) recklessly pledges 
the “real American wife” he hopes to meet 
some day. 

Another beautiful duet, “Ah, Mimi, False 
One,” from Bohime, is splendidly sung by 
McCormack and Sammarco, who have both 
made a success in that opera. McCormack 
also contributes two solos—‘‘ When Shadows 
Gather,” in English, and the beautiful “Can- 
tilena” from Lakme, in Italian. The two 
new English songs by Geraldine Farrar will 
be most welcome to her many admirers. 
The selections are that most beloved of 
Scotch ballads, ‘Bonnie Doon,” and 
Stephen Foster’s immortal home song, ‘‘ My 
Old Kentucky Home,” and Miss Farrar 
sings them with that loveliness of voice and 
perfection of diction which always dis- 
tinguish her work. 

You who haven’t a Victor in your home 
don’t realize what a lot of pleasure you are 
missing. It isn’t saying a bit too much to 
call it “the greatest musical instrument the 
world has ever known,” and hearing some of 
these selections from the July list of new 
Victor Records is the most convincing proof 
that any one could desire. The next time 
you are passing any Victor dealer’s, stop in 
and hear some of this delightful music. 4*» 









NEW YORK CITY. 
N Ahe centre of everything, yet away 
rom the noise and ‘discomforts. of 
city Mfe. Within a block of subway 
and elevated stations; ali surface lines 
close at hand; easy walking distance to 
r best shops and theatres. Near Central 
e Park and accessible to both Grand Cen- 
oe: tral and new Pennsylvania Terminal. 
@| Single Rooms, $1 and $1.50 per day. 
° Single Rooms and Bath, 
2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per day. 
An additional charge of only 50c. per 

day when occupied by two. 

Two Rooms and Bath, 
$3.00, $4.00 and $5.00 per day. 

modern, up- 
to-date hotel, with 
entirely new fur- 
nishings and dec- 
orations, the ideal 
place for you to 
stop when you 
are in New York 
either on business 
or pleasure, Com- 
fortable accom- 
modations, cour- 
teous treatment, 
reasonable prices. 
Try the Bristol 
on your next trip. 
Write for booklet 
and map of N. 
T. E.. TOLSON, 
Pres. and Mgr. 
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A Government by Laborers 


The Surprising Political Turn-over in 
Australia, which has Placed the 
Labor Party in Power 


By Hugh H. Lusk 


For the first time in the history of the 
modern world a Labor party has taken up 
the reins of government with strength 
sufficient to enable it to carry out a policy 
of its own. Since what has occurred in 
Australia will undoubtedly be repeated in 
other countries, this event has a signifi- 
cance that can hardly be underestimated. 
The election of a new Federal Parliament, 
which has just taken place in the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, has resulted in a 
great and decisive victory for the Labor 
party. practically in all the six States of 
which the Federation consists. The extent 
of this victory for Labor at the polls may 
be more fully appreciated if it is borne in 
mind that the kederal Parliament of Aus- 
tralia consists—like the American Con- 
gress of two Chambers—a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, the members of 
the latter being chosen once in three years 
simultaneously with one-half the members 
of the Senate. Unlike the American sys- 
tem, however, the Australian constitution 
provides that both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be elected by popular vote, 
each State electing three Senators, as a 
single constituency, while the whole Com- 
monwealth is divided into separate elector- 
ates; of as nearly as possible equal popu- 
lations, for the election of Representa- 
tives. There are thirty-six Senators in 
all, and the Representative Chamber con- 
sists of seventy-five members. 

The Labor Party in Australia has, for a 
good many years—almost, indeed, since 
the establishment of the federated Com- 
monwealth—been more largely represented 
in both the Federal and State Legislature 
than in the legislature of any other coun- 
try at this time. In the last Parliament 
of the Commonwealth the Labor members 
formed rather the largest section of the 
Representative Chamber, and were even 
in a slightly better position in the Senate, 
while the rest of the members in both 
chambers were divided between the Free- 
trade and Protectionist parties. whose 
numbers were nearly equal. Under these 
conditions legislation was almost brought 
to a standstill, as it was found that in the 
case of nearly every important question a 
coalition between any two out of the three 
parties could be relied on to block its 
progress. The attempt to carry on the 
government was first tried by the Protec- 
tionist, or high-tariff, party, and when 
they were defeated the task was under- 
taken by the Labor Party under Mr. 
Fisher. The accession of the Labor Party 
to power was, as might have been ex- 
pected, the signal for a drawing together 
of the Protection and Free-trade parties— 
both of which were more or less directly 
representative of capital—and this re- 
sulted after a few months in the formation 
of a coalition party under the leadership 
of Mr. Deakin of Victoria, and the defeat 
of the Labor Ministry by the combination. 
This was the position of matters at the 
date of the recent Commonwealth  elec- 
tion; and the Ministry in office, having 
disposed of Sir George Reid, the chief 
men of the Free-trade party, by appoint- 
ing him High Commissioner to represent 
the Commonwealth in London, were san- 
guine of obtaining at least a fair working 
majority in both Chambers at the election 
of the new Parliament. 

The result has entirely disappointed ex- 
pectation. The elections have given the 
party of Labor a very substantial ma- 
jority in both Chambers, and have been 
followed by the immediate resignation of 
the Coalition Ministry formed by Mr. 
Deakin last year, and the return to power 
of Mr. Fisher, with nearly all the Minis- 
ters who held office with him in_ his 
Cabinet of a year ago. Two questions 
may naturally be said to be suggested by 
the event, and both are of very much more 
than local interest or importance. The 
first question will naturally be as to the 
reasons that have led to this unexpected 
result, wholly unlooked for by those who 
supported the Coalition Ministry, and by 
no means anticipated to the full extent 
even by the leaders of the Labor party. 

The answer to this question will, no 
doubt, be that generally given by the de- 
feated party—that the victory of Labor 
has been due to its vastly superior organi- 
vation, by which it has been able to bring 
its voters to the poll, even when this in- 
volved travelling many miles, and which 
has enabled it to rely absolutely on them 
to vote for the nominees of the party. 
There can be no doubt that, to a certain 
extent, this answer is @orrect, even if it 
is not the whole truth of the matter. The 
party of Labor in Australia is a solid 
party, and has now been so for a good 
many years. Its members, both male and 
female—for in Australia, as in New 
Zealand, the women as well as the men 
are voters—are, it may be said without 
reservation, to be relied on to vote as the 
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KATE: “In th’ name o’ heaven, Moike, what ’re 
ye doin’ up they-er 2” 

MIKE: “Niver fear, wumman; ’tis breakin’ th’ 
hoodooIam. Twelve toimes I fell aff th’ new build- 
in’, an’ I’ve med up me moind th’ t’irteenth ’Il be 
an aisy wan!’ 
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council or the party determines. They 
are also sufficiently alive to the impor- 
tance to the party. and to themselves indi- 
vidually, of the obtaining and using of 
legislative power, to grudge no efforts 
needed to make their exercise of the 
franchise effective. Twice already there 
has been an executive government of the 
Commonwealth formed by, and represent- 
ing the Labor party, and, though’ neither 
of them was able to retain office for many 
months, they showed themselves fully 
capable of conducting the affairs of the 
country with credit, and they outlined, 
even if they could nct carry into effect. a 
policy that seemed likely to benefit the 
workers. It need hardly be said that 
neither of the other parties that were 
represented by the Coalition government 
was in anything like so good a position. 
The coalition had been practically forced 
on both Protectionists and Free-traders as 
the only means ‘by which they could pre- 
vent a Labor executive from holding 
office; but there was no real sympathy be- 
tween the two parties; and when it came 
to an election of a new Parliament very 
many electors refused to vote at all. 

An interesting and suggestive fact con- 
nected with the elections is to be found 
in the small proportion of voters who on 
this occasion exercised their right of 
voting. There were on the electoral rolls 
throughout the Commonwealth the names 
of about 2,300,000 persons entitled to vote. 
The completed returns of the voting show 
that only about fifty-one per cent. of the 
registered voters exercised the franchise 
at all at the late election; the result being 
that the new Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, into whose hands the Federal gov- 
ernment of Australia is to fall for the 
next three years, actually represents the 
choice of only a little more than one- 
fourth of the electors. Several causes are 
responsible for this apathy on the part of 
the Australian electors. Perhaps the 
chief of these has been the absence of any 
large questions affecting the immediate 
future of the people. Australia is an 
eminently prosperous country; and _ its 
nearly five millions of inhabitants have 
for the most part been content to let well 
alone, with the exception of the Labor 
party, which has worked steadily for po- 
litical power both in the States and in the 
Commonwealth. 

But the question of the greatest real in- 
terest bears upon the future rather than 
the past. What will be the effect of this 
victory? Australia—we might almost say 
the modern world—has now for the first 
time to see the effect of handing over the 
government of a country to the control of 
labor. It is true that twice before there 
have been Labor Cabinets in the Common- 
wealth; but in both cases they were gov- 
ernments on sufferance, that might at any 
time be turned out of office by the hostile 
votes of two other parties in the Parlia- 


.ment, each nearly as strong in voting 


power as itself. The same power was suffi- 
cient to check any attempt at legislation 
of an extreme character; and its existence 
in the background was enough to prevent 
a Labor Executive from even forming a 
policy fully in accordance with its own 
views and wishes. Now the situation is 
entirely changed. Mr. Fisher comes back 
to office, and this time really to power, 
supported by a commanding majority in 
both Chambers of the Australian Federal 
Parliament. His party has nearly three- 
fifths of the members of the Representa- 
tive Chamber, and even a larger propor- 
tion of votes in the Senate, at its com- 
mand to-day. There is no longer any 
reason why the political representatives 
of Labor in Australia should not formu- 
late a distinctive labor policy of their own, 
and proceed to give effect to it by legisla- 
tion. What will they do? It would be 
rash to attempt anything like a complete 
answer to such a question. at present; yet 
some knowledge of the men, and a glance 
at their conduct of affairs on the two 
former occasions on which they were for 
a time in office, may enable me to make 
one 6r two suggestions as to what may be 
expected. 

A knowledge of the chief men of the 
new Cabinet leads to the conclusion that 
the Labor Cabinet will attempt nothing 
that can be branded as_ revolutionary. 
The new policy will undoubtedly, so far as 
possible, favor labor as opposed to capital, 
wherever this can be done without creating 
any serious conflict. It will certainly 
favor a protectionist rather than a free- 
trade tariff; and it will direct taxation 
toward the relief of the workers at the ex- 
pense of the capitalist. No legislation 
will be attempted that can lay the party 
open to any charge of disloyalty to the 
empire, though the tendency of most of 
the Cabinet is certainly toward a policy 
of “ Australia for the Australians” quite 
as strong as that manifested in Canada; 
which will probably lead to independent 
action in respect to the navy and terri- 
torial army. It may be feared that the 
policy outlined by the late government to 
promote a greatly increased immigration 
to Australia will receive at best a very 
lukewarm support from the Labor Cabinet. 
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The Celebrated 
Bronté Books 











A prctamgaiesd by the books that “have 
been written and read in recent 
years, by the common verdict as to the 
Bronté sisters, their story and their work, 
which prevails, almost without exception, 
in the literary criticism of the present day; 
by the tone of personal tenderness, even 
of passionate homage, in which many 
writers speak of Charlotte and of Emily; 
and by the increasing recognition which 
their books have obtained abroad, one may 
say with some confidence that the name and 
memory of the Brontés were never more 
alive than now,that “Honorand Fame have 
got about their graves” for good and all, 
and that Charlotte and Emily Bronté are 
no less secure, at any rate, than Jane Aus- 
ten or George Eliot or Mrs. Browning of 
literary recollection in the time to come. 

But if the Brontés live, their books live 
also. 

Mrs. Gaskell, herself an accomplished 
novelist, wrote an account of these lonely 
girls ona Yorkshire moor, struggling with 
poverty and consumption, developing 
genius in the very wrestle with death, 
taking the heaven of fame by violence, 
and perishing in the effort. She showed 
them to us oppressed by poverty and by 
daily contact with a vicious brother, and 
yet, through it all, remaining dutiful, lov- 
ing, and virtuous; she describes the 
deaths—the piteous deaths—of two of 
the sisters in the very moment, or on the 
very threshold, of success, and, finally, 
her narrative brought us to the death of 
Charlotte herself — Charlotte snatched 
from happiness and from motherhood, 
after one brief year of married life; and 
so skilful is the telling, so touching the 
story, that the heart goes out to it, and 
forthwith the Bronté books must be 
books of genius, because the Brontés are 
so interesting and their story is so tragic. 


From the Introductions by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“*There are books so fine that literature 
in them is but the expression of those 
who write them.’ In other words, there 
ate books where the writer seems to be 
everything, the material employed, the 
environment, almost nothing. The main 
secret of the charm that clings to Char- 
lotte Bronté’s books is, and will always 
be, the contact which they give us with her 
own fresh, indomitable, surprising person- 
ality—surprising, above all. ... How often 
. .. does one instinctively expect the con- 
ventionalsolution, the conventional soften- 
ing, the conventional prettiness or quaint- 
ness that so many other story-tellers, of 
undoubted talent, could not have resisted! 
And it never comes. Hammer-like, the 
blows of a passionate realism descend.” 

“Caroline, Shirley, Mrs. Pryor—delica- 
cy, wildness, family affection—these in- 
deed are the three aspecis of Charlotte’s 
personality, Charlotte’s genius. So that 
they are children of her own heart’s blood, 
spi~its born of her own essence and warm 
with her own life.” 

“If Shirley, wherever the women of the 
story are chiefly concerned, is richer even 
than Jane Eyre in poetry and unexpected- 
ness, in a sort of fresh and sparkling charm 
like that of a moor in sunshine, it is be- 
cause Charlotte Bronté herself has grown 
and mellowed in the interval; because she 
has thought more, felt more, trembled 
still more deeply under the pain and 
beauty of the world. It is the most as- 
sertive, the most challenging of books.” 

‘““Never was Charlotte Bronté. better 
served by this great giftof poeticvisionthan 
in Villette—never indeed as well. The very 
fulness of visualizing force runs through it, 
like a fiery stream bathing and kindling ali 
it touches down to the smallest detail.” 

‘‘No novel, moreover, that escapes ob- 
scurity and ugliness was ever freer from 
stereotyped forms and phrases. They 
come out new minted, shining; each a 
venture, and, as a rule, a happy one; yet 
with no effect of labor or research; rather 
a careless freedom and wealth.” 

‘For the mingling of daring poetry with 
the easiest and most masterly command 
of local truth, for sharpness and felicity of 
phrase, for exuberance of creative force, 
for invention and freshness of detail, there 
are few things in English fiction to match 
Wuthering Heights.” 
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Charlotte Bronté 


The ger gee 
THORNFIELD EDITION 


"THE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Char- 

lotte Bronté—the sweet pathos and the 
calm understanding of life—can be found in no 
other novels. For the first time these flowers 
of English literature are published in an edition 
for all—beautiful books on remarkable terms. 










@ THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the 
complete writings of the Brontes, and to each of the 
novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who writes with the acumen of a cultivated 
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ve to the gifted writer of romances, and with the 
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@ THE BOOKS THEMSELVES ARE ENRICHED 
with numerous full-page, half-tone illustrations, portraits, 
in some cases never before published, and views of the 
Bronté Country, many of them reproduced from photo- 
graphs especially taken by W. R. Bland and C. Barrow 
Keene, and also facsimile title-pages of first editions and 
reproductions of original manuscripts, etc. 


GAN EDITION RARELY EQUALLED IN EXCELLENCE. 


Seven crown-octavo volumes averaging over 550 pages; with deckle 
edges and gilt tops, bound in handsome blue silk book cloth, with gold 
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I. Jane Eyre 555 pages V. Wuthering Heights and Please send me, all charges 
Agnes Gray 557 pages prepaid, The Thornfield 
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IV. The ProfessorandPoems VII. Life of Charlotte Bronté by ject to ten days’ approval, and also enter 
by the Bronteés 546 pages Mrs. Gaskell 670 pages my name for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 


TION for THE THREE HARPER 
PERIODICALS—ALL THREE under the 
terms of your offer, I enclose $1.00 and agree to 
send $1.00 a month until the price, $15.00, is paid, 


if I accept the books. 


JUST READ 0Onreceipt of $1.00 we will send you, all transportation 

OUR OFFER ‘2786s at our expense, The Thornfield Edition 
of Bronte, in seven volumes, and enter your name 

as a subscriber for one year for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 

WEEKLY, and HARPER’S BAZAR(the latter may be an exten- 

sion of your present subscription). If you do not like the books w7 

when they reach you, send them back at our expense, If you 

do like them, send us $1.00 a month for 14 months, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers New York 
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APOLEON FLOU 


THE WELCOME HOME: 


Hurry the welcome to NAPOLEON Flour by asking your grocer to send a sack at once. You will 
never be sorry that you welcomed NAPOLEON Flour to your home. 


Let NAPOLEON Flour be at home in every home—and it will mean better bread, rolls, biscuits, 














pies and cake, and: better, more healthful eating in all those homes. 


J. C. Smith & Wallace Company, Newark, N. J. 
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L. B. Risdon Milling Co., Trenton, N. J. 
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Saratoga Milling & Grain Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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H le Grocery Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
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Geo. E. Paimer, Fulton, N. Y. 
Granger & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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T. H. Thompson & Son, Chester, Pa. 
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Penn Flour Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lebanon Grocery Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
Witman-Schwarz Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
H. C. Beerits & Sons, Somerset, Pa. 
The Hoge & McDowell Co., Washington, D. C. 

Great Western Flour & Feed Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. 
John Mueller, and and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Arthur Chapin Co., eg Maine. 
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The Spink Milling Co., “Washington, Ind, 
' Wilsen Grocery Co,, Peoria, Ill. 
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Cc. B. Munday & Co. Litchfield, ii. 
Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., Quincy, Ill, 
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SheHabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Decatur, Ill. 
Point Pleasant Grocery Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
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D. Reitk, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wilbur Lumber Co., Miiwankee, Wis. 
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